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MUSIC, SOUNDS, WORDS and PICTURES ! 


In commemoration of the Civil War Centennial, COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 
offers new members these two magnificent linen-bound gold-stamped albums * 


ror; ~ QpP7 regular $20 
Oomwizk.Wwy —— retail value 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections from over 200 regular high-fidelity and stereo records to be offered in the next 12 months 


MUSIC AND SOUNDS ON HIGH-FIDELITY COLUMBIA 12” ALMOST 200 PHOTOGRAPHS AND ILLUSTRA- 60 7 OF TEXT. Throu 
RECORDS. Through more than 30 songs you share the emo- TIONS. Literally scores of rare f r 
tions and thoughts of a people divided, and at war taken during those fatefu! é 

You hear songs rising ‘round a thousand campfires. Songs people, the places and the battles 

of sadness, loneliness, suffering and heartache. Songs of become a vital part of American history an d 

love remembered, and of patriotic pride. Martial airs d. Through the lens of the famous Ma 

rallying men to face death, and songs of lament for men t r thers you view on-the-spot 

who would fight no more. All performed with consummate cenes of Bull n, Appomattox and Gettys- 

artistry by Richard Bales and the National Gallery Or- burg meet Lincoln, Grant and Lee 

chestra, Soloists and Choir. You are at Gettysburg to Stonewall Jackson, Jeb Stuart down the 

hear Lincoln's immortal address recreated by Raymond tar to homesick Michigan trooper. You'll 

Massey. You hear Lee’s moving farewell. You hear the ee the gr onflict through the photographic 


terrifying Rebel Yell, the Union Cannon, and more. stry o se who were | actually there! 


A UNIQUE AND DISTINGUISHED ADDITION TO YOUR LIBRARY Eee NO MONEY — Mail Coupon Today! == 


you may now own both of these hand- You may accept the monthly selection for COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 249-5 
> albums — a regular $20.00 retail value your Division . . . or take any of the other Terre Heute, indiana 
r only $1.97, as a new member of the records offered in the Magazine, from all Di- P sae : both THE UNION 
mbia Record Club visions . . . or take NO record in any par- a7 wap tees oe gind tmeamalion 
: make this unique offer as a dramatic eng EE, Sout ony Gaerne Cee 
” *: “ ace ion is to purchase as few as five selections (check one Division only) 

stration of the money-saving advan- from the more than 200 to be offered in the 5 : : r 

you will regularly experience as a mem- of 7 cttng: Srcedllyg Classical Listening and Dancing Jazz 


"ont srpatte you have no 
of the Club. And through the Club's ee esi aan ome maenarprteirey Movies, Vetonseion and Musical Comedies 
ally-prepared music program, you can oon Pisce ee : t t 


’ ise tinue smbersh t any me understand at I may ke sele ior 1 D i Ia 
re an outstanding record library of the may discontinue membership at any time hase . t ns from the 1 han 200 re to be 
you enjoy most... brilliantly repro- FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If t 1 
d on 12-inch long-playing records — in you wish to continue as a member after pur- 
choice of regular high-fidelity or stereo ay five records, you will receive — FREE 
— a Bonus record of your choice for every wees — © 
0 RECEIVE BOTH ALBUMS FOR $1.97 mail two additional selections you buy. Send all of my future = "] 
coupon today. Be sure to indicate selections in (check one) STEREO | 
ther you want all future selections in The records you want are mailed and billed 
ar high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate ‘2 you at the regular list price of $3.98 
h Club Division best suits your musical (Classical $4.98; occasional Original Cast re- 
Classical; Listening and Dancing; cordings somewhat higher), plus a small , 
idway, Movies, Television and Musical ailing and handling charge. Stereo records 
edies: Jazz. : are $1.00 more. Address 


. SEND NO MONEY. Mail th 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Feceive both albums for only S197, | Ul City...eeeeee. 
"s staff of music experts selects out- selina 


A 


din f fie i * ; : anne f you wish t th 
these selections are described in the club’s | Recorded in regular high-fidelity only or Epie record deale! 
Wtertalaing ond lalermetive Music Mess - will play with true-to-life brilliance on Senter’ 
which you receive free each month. both regular and stereo equipment. wsrebainsous 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB e Terre Haute, Indiana Dealer's Address. . 
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PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
mbatsatlrr 





There is no hotel in 
Palm Beach quite like 
The Ambassador... 


for a brief vacation, the 


winter season or year 
round 

Designed to meet 
the most exacting 
standards. Spacious 
one and two bedroom 
suites. Swimming pool 


and tennis courts. 


The only hotel direct- 
ly on the ocean and 
Lake Worth. 


Write for rates and color brochure. 
Please mention THE REPORTER. 
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The Mid-Century Book Society 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
by FranzKefkhaand FRANZ KAFKA: 
A BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod 3 
Selection.) Two remarkable volumes 
by and about @ giant of iweati 
century literature. Retail $9.00 


BOTH BOOKS $1 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF 
INGMAR BERGMAN by Ingmar 
Bergman. Miraculously transformed 
into lite: ature miles Of A Summer 
Night, The Seventh Seal, Wild Straw 
berries, and The Magician. Retail 
$6.00 YOURS FOR $1 


T A YOUNG ACTRESS 
by Bernard Shaw. Publication of 
these intimate, candid letters from 
Shaw- to the much-younger Molly 
Tompkins made front-page news in 
The New York Times. An entirely 
new kind of reading experience 

Retail $8.50 YOURS FOR $1 


ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great 
new reference book that is indis 
pensable to anyone who reads and 
writes. A superbly made, 970-page 
etymological dictionary with 20,00 


entries. Retail $16.00 
YOURS FOR $1 


PARADE’'S END (4 volumes in 1 
by Ford Madox Ford. W. H. Auden 
Says: “There are not many English 
noveis that deserve to be called 
great. Parade’s End is one of them 


Retail $7.50 YOURS FOR $1 


THE MARQUISE OF O--by 
Heinrich von Kleist. The complete 
fiction of a strange, brilliant 
writer who committed 
love pact at age 34 
Thomas Mann. Retail $5.0 
YOURS FOR $1 
STRANGERS AND BROTHERS 
by C.P. Snow and LAUGHTER IN 
THE DARK by Viadimir Nabokov 
Dual Selection.) Snow's novel is 
brilliant high tragedy. Nabokov's 
cynical and far more wicked than 
his Lolita Retail -$8.00 
BOTH BOOKS $1 


DOWN THERE (1a Bas) by J. K 
Huysmans. Blasphemous and de 
dent, it dwells on a weird worid <¢ 
sexual abnormality, ero 

incubism, succubism 


estiality 
Retail $5.00 YOURS FOR $1 


LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS 
MEN by James Agee and Walker 
Evans. An American clas 

of true originality. Words 

graphs combine to 

shing’ directness j 

proud, and important image of Amer 
ica. Retail $6.50 YOURS FOR $1 
NO! IN THUNDER by Leslie 
Fiedier, America's angriest young 
man. No! in Thunder was written 
in ‘the hope of offending ali those 
with ‘cemeteries to defend 


Retail $5.00 YOURS FOR $1 
THE END OF IDEOLOGY by Dan 
The social 


iel Bell cial and politica 
forces now gripping America: the | 
of innocence, status politi 
new anxieties, work and its discon 
«tents, crime as an American way of 


life. Retail $7.50. YOURS FOR $1 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT by 
Jacques Barzun. How intellect, the 
prime force in Western civilization 
is being destroyed by our culture in 
the name of art, science, and phi 
lanthropy. A national best-seller 
Retail $5.00 YOURS FOR $1 


THE HENRY MILLER READER 
American censorship has prevented 
many of Henry Miller’s books from 
being published. The moral impor 
tance of his writings is acknowledged 
by all who have a chance to know 


them. Retail $6.50. YOURS FOR $1 
JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR (Dua! 


Selection) by Lawrence Durrell. Jus 
tine’s epigraph is by Freud 
accustoming myself to the id 
regarding every sexual act 
in which four persons are 
Retail $7.90 
BOTH BOOKS $1 
MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA 
Selection) by Lawrence 
third and fourth no 
andria Quartet, an extraordinary 
vestigation of modern e. Retail 


$7.90 "BOTH BOOKS $1 


and the 


ANY 3 SELECTIONS FOR *1 EACH 


Franz Kafka i the author 

who comes nearest to bearing 

ie Vase bind of election ‘ THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY &.-!7 
sae ane 5 Waite. Shobe 116 East 31st Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
peare. and Goethe bore t Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
: Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The 
heirs W.H. Auden Mid-Century magazine (the most talked-about new 
literary publication in many years) and begin my 
membership by sending me the three selections I have 
listed below. I need choose only five more selections 
at reduced prices during the coming year. In addition, 
The Great Wall of China in for every four selections purchased (after the first 3 
clede: Frank. Rate ened books at $1 each), I will receive a fifth selection FREE, 


wnt My three selections 


19 stories and fables in 


NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


EXCLUSIVE with CITY ZONE___ STATE____ 
() Please charge my account and bill me for my first 

; three selections plus the shipping expense. 
The Mid-Century Book Society O) My check for $3 is enclosed. (Mid-Century will 


pay the postage.) (New York City residents please 
add 9c sales tax.) 
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The Near East 
in History 


A 5000 Year Story 

by Philip Hitti 
The cradle of Western civilization, and 
for centuries a center of enlightenment, 
the Near East today seethes with politi- 
cal unrest and social upheaval. This 
book — a 5000-year record of the area — 
goes behind the sensational daily head- 
lines to uncover the historical issues that 
continue to divide the Near Eastern 
nations and reduce their people to war 
Over 600 
$11.50 


and misfortune. Illustrated 
pages. 
tf all bookstores 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


Princeton, New Jersey 


























For the first time 


in one book 

@ the president of C.B.S. 

@ the poet-in-residence at the Library 
of Congress 

@ a Pulitzer prize winning historian 

@ the special editorial adviser to Look 
magazine 

@ the former director of the Guggen- 
heim Museum 

@ the editor-in-chief of This Week 
magazine 

@ the author of The Human Condition 

and many other producers, distributors, 

and critics of American culture express 

their vigorous and conflicting opinions on 

the character, quality, and influence of 

mass media in modern society in 


Culture for 
the Millions? 


edited by Norman Jacobs 


with an Introduction by Paul Lozarsfeld 


Articles by 
Frank Stanton, Randall Jarrell, Arthur M 
Schlesinger, Jr., Leo Rosten, James Johnson 
Sweeney, William |. Nichols, Hannah Arendt, 
Patrick Hazard, Oscar Handlin, Leo Lowen- 
thal, Edward Shils, Ernest Van Den Haag, 
James Baldwin, Stanley Edgar Hyman, H 
Stuart Hughes, and Alex Inkeles. $4.95 
At all Dookstores 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
Princeton, New Jersey 











WHO - 


5 ie ISSUE goes to press on the day 
of the inauguration of President 
Kennedy. As the pages of The Re- 
porters “Notes” are the last written 
(they are Teletyped directly from 
New York to the presses at Dayton, 
Ohio), Max Aseoli had no other 
choice than to give his reactions to 
the President’s inaugural address in 
the “Notes.” 


| pen the major and only too nu- 
‘4% merous problems the Kennedy 
administration will face, none is more 
important than that of making a new 
political entity of the Atlantic alli- 
ance that must be efficiently strong 
and united to be capable of nego- 
tiating with the Soviet empire. As 
Henry A. Kissinger says, this great- 
er unity among the nations of the 
alliance can be achieved only through 
some merging of sovereignty. We 
have never belonged to the category 
of world-government advocates or 
even, for that matter, to a consider- 
ably more sensible movement, Union 
Now; in a way we are states’ righters, 
but at the same time we recognize, 


| as Mr. Kissinger argues, that even 


the strongest of the national states— 
our own—cannot cope with the tech- 
nological and_ political difficulties 
that affect the life of its citizens. Mr. 
Kissinger’s article is adapted from 
a chapter in his recently published 
book The Necessity for Choice 
(Harper). 


_ two huge airliners collided 
over New York City on Decem- 
ber 16, not only was the death toll 
the highest in aviation history; this 
was also the first time a collision had 
occurred between two planes under 
air-traffic control. Stuart H. Loory, 
a science writer at the New York 
Herald Tribune who covered the 


| hearings on the crash, discusses some 


of the facts brought out in those 


| hearings. We shall have more to say 





about what must be done to meet 
the urgent need for safety on our air 
routes. ... Edward T. Chase, a free- 
lance writer on public affairs, reports 
on the rather surprising band wagon 
that developed at the recent White 
House Conference on Aging, when 
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WHAT— 








WHY- 


the American Medical Associatiou’'s 
objections to medical care through 
Social Security suffered a decisive 
defeat. . . . Edmond Taylor, our 
European correspondent, explores 
the meaning of the mandate Presi- 
dent de Gaulle won in the referen- 
dum of January 8. . . . When people 
like James R. Hoffa enter the world 
of business, they do so with a tough- 
ness that makes the more conven- 


tional type of businessman look 
tame. William L. Rivers is a mem- 
ber of our Washington staff. . . . Luis 


Alberto Bahia is chief editor of Cor- 
reio de Manha in Rio de Janeiro. He 
gives a Brazilian’s view of the chal- 
lenge facing the United States as the 
archaic power systems of Latin Amer- 
ica give way before the movements 
for reform. . . . Robert Counts, a 
free-lance writer, reports from Moga- 
discio on the Chinese Communists’ 
moves to ingratiate themselves with 
the new nation of Somalia. 
Arnold Mayer, as legislative repre- 
sentative of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America (aFt-cio), has been 
working on farm-labor legislation for 
nearly six years. He reviews the fight. 
soon to be resumed, over the Mexican 
farm-labor importation law. 


| pag SCHWEITZER is many things 
4% to many people. Saint or tyrant 
or both, there can be no doubt that 
he has given thousands of Africans 
relief from pain that they would 
not have found elsewhere. Morton 
Puner, director of the Praeger pub- 
lishing house, writes about his visit 
to Dr. Schweitzer’s “kingdom” last 
summer. . . . Madeleine Chapsal. 
a French writer, visited St.-John 
Perse just after he was awarded a 
Nobel Prize in November. . . . Marya 
Mannes reviews Broadway’s current 
musicals. .. . Nat Hentoff discusses 
Alan Lomax’s collections of folk mu- 
sic... . William Letwin teaches in 
the school of industrial management 
at M.I.T. ...F. W. Dupee, editor 
of The Selected Letters of Charles 
Dickens (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy), 
teaches at Columbia. 

Our aviation cover is by William 
D. Gorman. 


THE REPORTER 
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li you want to write professionally, here’s 
an opportunity never before available: 

These leading authors and teachers in 
every branch of writing have joined to- 
gether to create a school of professional 
writing to help you develop your skill, 
talent and craftsmanship; and to pass on 
to you their secrets of achieving commer- 
cial success and recognition. 

The training will be supervised by 
Rod Serling, TV’s top dramatist; Bruce 
Catton, Pulitzer Prize winning author; 
Faith Baldwin, author of 80 best-selling 
books and hundreds of short stories; Max 
Shulman, famous creator of TV shows, 
novels and stories; Bennett Cerf, publisher, 
editor and columnist; Red Smith, nation- 
ally-kKnown newspaper columnist; Rudolf 
Flesch, well-known author and authority 
on business writing; Mignon G. Eberhart, 
world famous writer of mystery novels and 
serials; Bergen Evans, university professor 
and co-author of A Dictionary of Con- 
temporary Usage; J. D. Ratcliff, called 
“America’s No. 1 craftsman in the field 
of non-fiction” by Time magazine; John 
Caples, one of the nation’s great advertis- 
ing copywriters, and author of Making Ads 
Pay; and Mark Wiseman, noted teacher 
of advertising and author of The New 
Anatomy of Advertising. 

These famous authors have applied to 
the teaching of writing—for the first time— 
a principle which has proved itself time 





Seated, 1. to r.: Bennett Cerf, Faith Baldwin, Bergen Evans, Bruce Catton. Mignon G. Eberhart, John Caples, J. D. Ratcliff 
Standing: Mark Wiseman, Max Shulman, Rudolf Flesch, Red Smith, Rod Serling 


These twelve famous writers announce: 


A new kind of school 
for people who want to write 


Now ...no matter where you live, you can learn to write from these 
successful writers . . . right in your own home and in your spare time. 


and again: “If you want success for your- 
self, learn from successful people.” 


Four separate courses 


Over a three-year period they have created 
four professional courses in writing — 
Fiction .. . Non-fiction . .. Advertising . . . 
and Business writing. (The first three con- 
tain sections on writing for television.) 
They have developed a series of home 
study textbooks, lessons and writing as- 
signments that present — in a clear and 
stimulating way — what they have learned 
in their long, hard climb to the top. 

The teaching program created by these 
outstanding authors starts you with the 
principles and techniques that underlie all 
good writing. Then you move on to the 
specialized course of your choice. 


You are a class of one 


Every assignment you mail to the school 
is carefully read, edited and corrected by 
your instructor who is, himself, a profes- 
sional writer. He then writes a lengthy 
personal letter of further analysis and en- 
couragement. While he is appraising your 
work you and your assignment are his only 
concern. You are literally a class of one. 

This method of instruction has been 
pioneered with remarkable results in the 
field of art by the Famous Artists Schools, 
parent organization of the new writing 





Photo by Philippe Halsman 


school. During the past twelve years. these 
schools have trained thousands for suc- 
cessful professional art careers. And their 
teaching methods have won the respect and 
endorsement of educators throughout the 
world. 

As a student of the Famous Writers 
School, you will enjoy exactly the kind of 
relationship you will have later on with 
editors and publishers. As Robert Ather- 
ton, editor of Cosmopolitan magazine, 
says: “The concept of teaching writing by 
correspondence is sound, just as editing a 
magazine by mail is sound. I have never 
seen most of the great writers who have 
been contributors to Cosmopolitan for 
years.” 

Why not find out if you have the apti- 
tude to benefit from this professional 
teaching program? 


Send for ; 
Famous Writers Talent Test 


To help find people with an aptitude for 
writing that is worth developing, the twelve 
famous writers have created a revealing 
test to show you whether you should think 
seriously about professional training. If 
you do have this aptitude, we will tell you 
so. If you don’t, we will frankly tell you 
that, too. After your test has been graded 
— without charge by a professional writer 
on our staff —it will be returned to you. 


Famous Writers School 

Dept. 6048, Westport, Connecticut 

I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 


City.. 
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432. PEACEABLE LANE 
by KEITH WHEELER 
(Retail price $4.50) 


199. THE CONSTANT 
IMAGE by Marcia pav- 
export. (Retail price 
$3.95) 








194. THE LONGEST 
DAY by comxetius RYAN 
Iilustrated (Retail 
price $4.95) 


400. THIS IS MY GOD 
by HERMAN wouk, (Re- 
tail price $3.95) 
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113. ANATOMY OF A 187. THE DARKNESS 

MURDER by nowrer TRa- AND THE DAWN by 

ver. (Retail price $4.50) THOMAS B. CosTatn. (Re- 
tail price $3.95) 





198. THE LEOPARD by 
GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail price $4.50) 





108. ACT ONE by moss 
Hart. (Retail price $5) 
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101. EXODUS by tron 
urts. (Retail price 
$4.50) 
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114. WHAT WE MUST 
KNOW ABOUT COM- 
MUNISM by tarry and 
BONARO OVERSTRIET. (Re- 
tail price $3.95) 





431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH by witttam L. 
sHiréR, (Retail price 
$10) 
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413. THE GOOD YEARS 
by watrer torp, Ilus- 
Retail price 


trated 
$4.95) 





126. THE AFFLUENT 
SOCIETY by JouN KEN- 
NETH GaLerRatTH. (Retail 
price $5) 


ANITY FAIR 


447. VANITY FAIR: A 
Cavalcade of the 1920s 
and 1930s. Illustrated 
(Retail price $10) 
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436. DECISION AT 
DELPHI by HELEN Mac- 
innes. (Retail price 
$4.95) 


416. BORN FREE 
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405. DR. SCHWE 
OF LAMBAREN 
NORMAN COUSINS 
trated. (Retail 
$3.95) 


420. THE POLITICS OF 
UPHEAVAL by artrHurR 
M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. Il of The Age of 
Roosevelt. (Retail price 
$6.95) 
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409. THE AFFAIR by 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A1052 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club* 
volumes whose numbers I have indicated in 
boxes at right, billing me $3.00 (plus postage 
and handling). I agree to purchase at least 
three additional monthly Selections—or Alter- 
nates—during the first year I am a member. 
I have the right to cancel my membership any 
time after buying three Club choices (in addi- 
tion to those included in this introductory of- 
fer). The price will never be more than the 
publisher’s price, and frequently less. After 
my third purchase, if I continue, I am to re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend* with every second 
Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A_ small 
charge is added to cover postage and mailing 
expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection— 
or a set of books offered to members at a spe- 
cial combined price—is counted as a single 
book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and 


in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy 
| three Club choices. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





‘EDITED AND TRANSLATED’ 

To the Editor: I have read with interest 
Francis Steegmuller's “Lost in Transla- 
tion” in your issue of January 19. I have 
the highest re gard for r Steegmuller as 
a man of letters and as an absolutely 
first-rate translator, ad I sympathize 


fully with what he writes in you 
pages. Since, in his concluding para- 
graph, he says, “In each of those three 


cases a publisher’s disingenuousness has 
been exposed,” and since one of the 


three cases involves the English trans- 
lation of Mozart and His Times by 
Erich Schenk, which my firm pub- 
lished, | would like to describe for 


vour readers exactly what happened in 
the case of this book. While I do not 
read German and therefore based our 
decision to publish it on the advice 
of others, | want to make it quite clear 
that I regard myself as responsible, 
willy-nilly, for anything that bears my 
name on the title page. 

After two favorable opinions of the 
German original—neither of them by 
nur then executive editor, Herbert 
Weinstock, who does not read German 

we told the author through his New 
York agent that we would be prepared 


to publish the book if he, the author, 
would agree to reduce the original 
German text by eighty to a hundred 


thousand words. We explained that, 
in our opinion, for an English reading 
public his book was far too long, main- 
ly because he had included in it a vast 
umount of information that bears only 
peripherally on Mozart's life and career. 

The author replied to us through his 
Viennese publisher that he agreed to a 
reduction of the German text by two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred 
that it would be best for the 
American translator to make the cuts, 
ind that we should send him a contract. 

When the manuscript of the transla- 
tion reached us, it was dealt with by 
Mr. Weinstock, a critic in his own 
right and not without a reputation in 
the world of music. He had nothing 
but praise for the manuscript which, 
he wrote, “along with Emily Anderson’s 
superb collection of the Mozart letters 
should become standard Mozartiana and 
remain so for decades.” 

Since Mr. Steegmuller in his article 
quotes Paul Henry Lang as saying in 


the New York Herald Tribune that our 


paces, 


edition is a “travesty” of the excellent 
German original and that “the omis- 
sions largely concern very important 


new material and new interpretations,” 
it should be clear that this is, until now 
at any rate, his unsupported opinion. 
Clearly, Mr. Weinstock does not agree 
with him. The latter did decide against 
oe gy Schenk’s short and predom- 
inantly German bibliography. There is 
no other “documentary apparatus” in 
the German edition, despite Mr. Lang. 
Mr. Weinstock and Richard and Clara 
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Winston, the translators, did add some 
footnotes to the English text and saw 
to it that our edition contained a 
complete index of works, which the 
German edition did not, as well as a 
chronology. 

Nevertheless, although I think the 
charges brought against us in connec- 
tion with this book are farfetched and 
unreasonable, I did, upon reading Mr. 
Lang's complaint, send the following 
memorandum to our editors: 


“Schenk’s ‘Mozart and His Times’ 
does not represent compliance with 
what I regard as the absolutely mini- 


mum requirements of honorable pub- 
lishing of a translation which does not 
include the entire text of the original. 
The words on the title page ‘Edited 
and translated from the German’ are 
not sufficient. Nor, I note, do the 
words ‘edited and’ appear on the front 
of the jacket. 

“I do not question that this book was 
intelligently edited, but how it could 
have been passed for publication with- 
out a note to the reader, signed either 
by the publisher or by the Winstons, 
stating precisely how it differed from 
the German original, | simply cannot 
understand. 

“And I don’t want this kind of thing 
ever to happen again.” 

While this is a long letter, it deals 
with a matter which I regard as of 
considerable interest and importance, 
and since it was raised in your pages 
by a distinguished man of letters, I 
hope you will find an opportunity to 
print it. 

ALrrep A. KNopr 
New York 


Vr. Steegmuller replies: 

I can only applaud the sentiments so 
forcefully expressed in Mr. Knopf’s 
memorandum to his editors, and hope 
that other publishers will follow his 
example. 


IRON CHANCELLORS 
To the Editor: I consider George Bai- 
lev’s “A Talk with der Alte” (The 
Reporter, January 5) a very remarkable 
piece of journalism insofar as Mr. Bailey 
not only did listen carefully to his 
partner, but that he evidently com- 
bined his interview with a very careful 
and correct study of the basic facts of 
the Federal Republic’s political, eco- 
nomical, and moral situation. 

Georc FEDERER 

Der Deutsche Generalkonsul 

New York 


To the Editor: George Bailey’s article on 
“der Alte” leads one to the conclusion 
that Adenauer is uowy raising the 
German people to belief in and prac- 
tice of democracy. No seats can contest 
the greatness of Adenauer as a_politi- 
cian, but it is also worth considering 
his negative effects upon the develop- 
ment of democratic consciousness in 
West Germany. Bailey notes that the 
only thing old about Adenauer is his 
eves, but he does not add that many 


West German voters see only an enig- 
ma in them, the mystery of a man 
whose political past belongs to the 
Weimar Republic and not to the post 
war period. Germany needs a change in 
generations which will, I hope, bring 
the rulers and the ruled closer together 
Mr. Bailey quotes Adenauer as blam 
ing Bismarck for the lack of “healthy 
inner political development in Ger- 
many.” Campaign slogans based upon 
the idea that victory by the opposition 
would result in the downfall of the 
Federal Republic before Red tyranny 
have exactly the effect upon West 
Germany today that Adenauer himself 
sees in Bismarck’s attacks on Roman 
Catholics and Socialists. 
A. Epwarp ELMENDORF 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE ILLIBERAL LIBERALS 
To the Editor: I wish to take issue with 
Marya Mannes in her, review of the 
play “Advise and Consent” (“Just Look- 
ing,” The Reporter, December 22). 

Her statement is this: “Demagogues 
are reactionary simply because they 
react, and putting a ‘liberal’ cap on a 
McCarthy again makes no sense in 
human terms. A man like that can be 
a Communist—which van Ackerman 
isn't—but by his very nature not a lib- 
eral.” This is a foolish and nonrational 
statement. Many liberals react strongly 
to segregation, for example. Her im- 
plication that a “liberal” demagogue 
could not arise is ridiculous—dema- 
gogues can appear from any political 
segment. It is foolish for so many “lib- 
crals” to believe that “liberalism” may 
not produce its own fanatics and dema- 
gogues. This brings me to that disturb- 
ing phenomenon, the illiberal liberal. 
Many “liberals” of my acquaintance 
and observation are among the most 
intolerant, narrow-minded and bigoted 
people | have ever seen. 

Mancaret P. Dickinson 
Menlo Park, California 


THINK THIN 

To the Editor: Apropos of Elaine Ken- 
dall’s article “The Vanishing Americans” 
(The Reporter, January 5), we recently 
worked out the following formula: dis- 
solve one multi-vitamin pill (cost 2 to 
3 cents) in a quart of chocolate milk 
(about 25 cents). Add about 4 cents 
worth of powdered milk. Total cost: 
about 31 cents. 

This home brew, based on U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Handbook 8 and _ the 
label on any vitamin jar, will be ninety- 
five per cent identical with a typical 
measured-calorie liquid. The do-it-your- 
self mixture contains twice as much 
of vitamins A, B, and B12; twice as 
much _ iron, riboflavin, and _ thiamine. 

Anyone on the store-bought diet who 
switched to ours would save about 
$25 in one month—though we can- 
not imagine anyone surviving in either 
case! 

V. E. FriepMan, President 
V. E. Friedman Associates 
New York City 
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MONTAIGNE 





CARROLL 


DARWIN 


SEVEN PLAYS BY 
BERTOLT BRECHT. Fdited, 
with introduction by Eric 
Bentley. Mother Courage, 
Galileo, Caucasian Chalk 
Circle, Saint Joan of the 
Stockyards, and others. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $8.50 





DURRELL 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
Two volumes, 
ited by his son Francis. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 
(Counts as one Selection; 
$1.00 for the set.) 


boxed, ed- 


SCHOPENHAUER: 

The World as Will 

and Representation. 

Two volumes, boxed. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $17.50 

(Each volume $1.00; avail- 

able only as a set.) 





JAMES JOYCE. 
By Richard Ellmann. 
The National Book Award 
winner tor biography. 
“Massive, completely de- 
tached and objective, yet 
loving.”’ Stephen Spender. 
842 pages. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 





sveme DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 


CAN SLANG. Ed. by Went- 
worth and Flexner. Over 








(Counts as one 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: 
ALEXANDRIA QUARTET. 
Justine, Balthazar, Mouni- 
olive, Clea. Four volumes, 
boxed. “One of the most 
important works of our 
time.” The New York 
Times. “‘A formidable, glit- 
tering — wi he 
Times of Lond 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $15.40 


Selection; $1.00 for the set.) 








20,000 listings, nearly 700 
double-columned pages. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $7.50 


PARODIES: An Anthology 
from Chaucer to Beer- 
bohm, and After. Com- 
piled by Dwight Macdonald. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $7.50 


GEORGE SARTON’S 

second volume of 

A HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 

The last 3 centuries B.C. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $11.00 


PREFACES TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE, by Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. Two volumes 
by the great director. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $12.00 
(Each volume $1.00; avail- 
able only as a set.) 





BAUDELAIRE 


HENRY JA 





CUMMINGS TROTSKY 


by Cyril 
T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE 
POEMS AND PLAYS. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 


MARCEL PROUST: ON 
ART AND LITERATURE. 


edition. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 "P 





ELIOT SCHOPENHAUER HOPKINS 


LEON TROTSKY: HISTORY 
OF THE RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION. Translated by 
Max Eastman. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 


Foe MORE THAN A DECADE, The Readers’ Subscription has set be- 
fore readers of discriminating tastes the works of the world’s 
great writers. Shown above are 35 typical Selections—books and 
recordings that represent some of the rarest treasures of our literary 
heritage. Lawrence Durrell’s contemporary masterpiece, Alexandria 
Quartet; Richard Ellmann’s towering biography, James Joyce; the 
Nobel Prize-winning poetry and prose of T. S. Eliot; the writings 
of Yeats, Proust, Darwin, Freud, Schopenhauer, Frazer, Robert 
Frost, Edmund Wilson — by joining now you may choose any 
three of these at only $1 each. As a member, you also receive a 
free subscription to the distinguished magazine, The Griffin, each 
month featuring articles by such critics as Alfred Kazin, Mark Van 
Doren, Dwight Macdonald, Arnold Toynbee, Horace Gregory, 
C. P. Snow, Northrop Frye, Kenneth Rexroth, Shirley Jackson, 
and F. W. Dupee. To start membership now, use coupon alongside. 





The Readers’ Subscription, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: 
FLOWERS OF EVIL. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 


DYLAN THOMAS: 
COLLECTED POEMS. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $3.75 


THE go - gga OF 


Edited by F. W. Dupee. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $7.50 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Second Edition, with his 
own final revisions. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $6.00 


POETRY OF GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKINS. Read 
Cusack. 
inch LP record. 
List Price $5.95 


D. H. LAWRENCE: LADY 
CHATTERLEY’S LOVER. 
Unexpurgated hardcover 


PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 


SIR JAMES G. FRAZER'S 
NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. 
One-volume abridgment, 
ed. by Theodor H. Gaster. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $8.50 


twelve- 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: 
THE BLACK BOOK. First 
time in America—his cele- 
brated comic novel of sex. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $4.95 


THE DANDY: from Beau 
Brummel to the Yellow 
Nineties. By Edith Moers. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $6.00 


E. E. CUMMINGS’ POEMS. 
598 poems written between 
1923 and 1954. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.75 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By C. S. Lewis. Sidney, 
Spenser, Hooker and others. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $7.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE EARLY 18th CENTURY. 
By Bonamy Dobree. Swift, 
Defoe, Pope, Addison and 
Steele and others. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $10.00 


EXISTENCE. 

Ed. by Rollo May, Ernest 

Angel, Henri Ellenberger. 

Existential psychoanalysis 

—its origins and methods. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $7.50 


Up to $40.40 worth of books for only $3 


The Readers’ Subscription 
59 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member, open my free subscription to The 
and send me at once the three Selections indicated below, 
for which you will bill me only $3.00 (plus postage). I agree to pur- 
chase four more Selections at reduced Member's Prices during the 
coming year from the more than 75 available. I will receive a free 
bonus book of my own choosing after every fourth Selection. 


Griffin, 


SELECTIONS 


The Readers’ Subscription 
invites you to choose any three 
of these literary treasures 

at only $1 each 


An introductory offer to new members — 
beautiful permanent editions of the works of the world’s 
great writers, at prices lower than quality paperbacks 


COMPLETE POEMS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON. 
Edited by T. H. Johnson. 
First one-volume edition. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 

OF MONTAIGNE. Essays, 

travel journals, letters. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 


GERTRUDE STEIN READS 
HER WORKS. Twelve-inch 
LP record. List Price $5.95 


THE ANNOTATED ALICE. 
By Martin Gardner. Alice 
in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass, with all 
the Tenniel art and delight- 
fully erudite marginal com- 
mentary by Gardner. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $10.00 


ROBERT FROST READS HIS 
POETRY. Twelve-inch LP 
record. List Price $5.95 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
NATHANAEL WEST. Miss 
Lonelyhearts, Day of the 
Locust, others. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $5.00 


FINNEGANS WAKE. 
By James Joyce. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $7.50 


FRANCESCO DE SANCTIS: 
HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. Introduction 
by Benedetto Croce. Two 
volumes. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $12.50 
(Counts as one Selection; 
$1.00 for the set.) 


LETTERS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD. His personal cor- 
respondence from the age 
of 17 until his death, in- 
cluding the love letters to 
Martha Bernays. 
PUBLISHER'S Price $7.50 


THE FOLKSONGS OF 
NORTH — 
By Alan Lom 

PUBLISHER'S s Price $7.50 
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The Inaugural Address 


Of the forty-odd inaugural addresses 
that have been delivered, probably 
few if any can be considered endur- 
ing pieces of literature. In the second 
Lincoln inaugural, which is blissfully 
short, we are stirred to find those 
great words “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all.” But there 
is also that religious, inspirational 
tone which characterizes all inau- 
gural oratory. There are good rea- 
sons for this emphasis on religion: 
even the will of the people is not 
enough to justify the power that, for 
a period of time, one man is going 
to exert over them—and this inad- 
equacy is particularly felt when the 
man who assumes that power is as 
great and as humble as Abraham 
Lincoln. But there is no question 
that the blend of godliness and pol- 
itics is heavy going. 

We could say more about a num 
ber of other inaugural addresses we 
have just read. The first by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, for instance, with the 
famous phrase “the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself,” the ti- 
rade on the money-changers, and the 
inevitable invocation of the Deity 
at the end. But in that address is 
also to be found the principle that 
to overcome the depression, “the 
Federal, State and local govern- 
ments” must “act forthwith on the 
demand that their cost be drastically 
reduced.” 

We hasten to add that we are not 
habitual readers of inaugurals. It’s 
all due to the speech President Ken- 
nedy delivered on the chilly slopes 
of Capitol Hill immediately after he 
had taken the oath of office. We 
have great respect for President 
Kennedy and great expectations of 
what he will be able to do, consid- 
ering his own qualities and the cal- 
iber of the men he has called to 
serve under him. The high esteem 
we have for our President has been 
in no way lowered by his inaugural 
speech. But it we said that we were 
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impressed or stirred by it, we would 
be lying. 
Maybe there is such a thing as an 


editor's occupational disease: a 
phrase like “those who foolishly 
sought power by riding on the back 
of the tiger ended up inside” gave 
us the blue-pencil itch. And what 
about “the beachhead of co-opera- 
tion may push back the jungle of 
suspicion”? What the President said 
about the allies, the new nations, 
Latin America, and our Communist 
opponents was all good, and obvi- 
ously came from his heart. But when 
he talked about the U.N. and our 
pledge “to strengthen its shield of 
the new and the weak—and to en- 
large the area in which its writ may 
run,” then we gasped. The writ of 
the U.N. is now more or less oper- 
ating in the Congo. Do we want to 
enlarge that kind of joint operation? 


TO BE SUNG 
(Verses in search of a composer) 


Once more, America, Once more, 
To be as we have been before, 
A beacon in a stormy night 

To give a strong and steady light 
So that all men from sea to sea 
Can see the shape of liberty 
Once more. 


Once more, America, once more, 
To feel as we have felt before, 
That men of courage and control 
Can liberate the human soul, 
That rule of law and justice can 
Restore the dignity of man 
Once more. 


Once more, America, once more, 
To lead as we have led before 
To give for all the world to see 
The answer of democracy, 
And to our faith remaining true 
By doing what we say we do, 
Once more. 

—SEc 


And how can we, together with the 
Communist empire, “bring the abso- 
lute power to destroy other nations 
under the absolute control of all 
nations”? 

Obviously, sentences like “Let us 
never negotiate out of fear. But let 
us never fear to negotiate” bear the 
evidence of that lyric prose, of that 
spiritual hiccough, which for some 
years has characterized high-level 
political speechmaking—and not only 
in the Democratic Party. But Pres- 
ident Kennedy, we have no doubt, 
will find his own style—a style at- 
tuned to that sense of the concrete 
and specific which is characteristic 
of his vigorous mind. He may even 
turn out to be a good orator—al- 
though so far he could scarcely be 
called one. Actually, we don’t much 
care, for we have read somewhere 
that Washington was terrible at pub- 
lic speaking, and Lincoln’s delivery 
was supposed to be atrocious. 

Briefly, the best thing we can say 
about President Kennedy’s inaugu- 
ration is that it has taken place. He is 
our President—the President of all 
the people, and we have confidence 
in his capacity to act. 


—_ of Presidential speeches, 
we must say that we were great} 
and happily stirred by Mr. Eisen- 
hower's farewell address. Part of the 
happiness might have come from 
the awareness that his term of office 
was drawing to an end; neverthe- 
less, it was a moving, memorable 
ending. This is not the time nor the 
occasion to pass judgment on a man 
who has been so reluctant to use 
both his power and his prestige dur- 
ing the last eight years. Again, wha‘ 
this reluctance has done to the na- 
tion we cannot yet measure. His 
farewell address bears the mark oi 
a goodness, of a thoughtfulness that 
is obviously deep in the core of the 
man. It was good to see those qual- 
ities so much alive at the end of 
his term of office. 

He is worried about “the acquisi- 
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This lavish and exciting home library of the great 
writings of the law demonstrates that the law is 
above no one’s head—that it is the stuff of life 
and literature. 


THE WORLD OF LAW presents a panorama of the 
law through history. Here are those who practice 
the |aw, and those who preach it; those who make 
it, those who break it; those who write it and 
those who write about it. Here are essays, opin- 
ions, stories, plays, transcripts of testimony, and 
records of famous trials—all magnificently dis- 
playing the drama and excitement of the law. 


Among Others Represented Clarence Darrow « W. H. Auden « Daniel Webster « Gandhi « Hen 
Mar Twain « Frank O'Conner « Agatha Christie « Sholom Aleichem « Damon Runyon « Sheridan Le Fanu « Robert Benchiey « H. L. Mencken « Guy de Maupass: 


Ephraim London, the editor, is responsible for 
the scope and excellence of THE WORLD OF 
LAW. One of America’s most eminent constitu- 
tional lawyers, in recent years he has appeared 
in a succession of precedent-making cases, in- 
cluding the Dachau trial, the Miracle case, and 
the Lady Chatterley’s Lover case. 


What a wealth of entertainment and stimulation 
awaits the reader of these two superb volumes: 
Rabelais’ rowdy legal humor... Robert Jackson's 
gripping summation, at Nuremberg, of human- 
ity’s case against the Nazis ... the complete text 


of Terrence Rattigan’s international hit play The 
Winslow Boy .. . actual transcripts from the trials 
of Oscar Wilde, Joan of Arc, and Emile Zola. . . 
great tales from Cervantes, Balzac, Chekhov, 
Dickens, and Faulkner . . . memorable opinions 
eloquently expressed by Brandeis, Learned Hand, 
Felix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., and other titans of the law 
- , . Albert Camus’ extensive and devastating in- 
dictment of capital punishment, Reflections on 
the Guillotine. Every mood and aspect of the law 
is represented in the two comprehensive volumes 
that comprise THE WORLD OF LAW. 
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YOURS FOR 


$2.95 


with membership 








The World of Law and the outstanding books listed belo 
nt selectior f the Book Find Cl \ 
as work f current intere : 4 
lid, readable t ks ranging from s a é e to 
Membership in the Book Find Club makes it p ble for 
you to shop for the t ks you want in the comfort of ur 
WW or enabling you to buil ary < tly 
sively. As a me 1 re 3 y 
avir on the t k u Furt you 
eed e only those selection n re 
than 100 books and records that it availa to 
members in the coming year 
‘ 4 BONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitr has been 
| oe: me fulfilled, you will be entitled to a f bonus book of your 
own choosing after every third selection that you tak 
Why not take advantage of this extraordinary introductory 


offer? And receive The World of Law for only $2.95 





DON , : 
Recent Book Find Club Selections 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James Agee and Walker Evans 
Retail $6.50. Member's pr $4.95 
identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A 
Har { nberg R nards, Geoffrey Gorer, Irving Howe, Karl 
Jasper and many more. Retail $7.50. Member pr 4.95 
Set This House on Fire, \ am Styron. Retail $5.95. Member's 
price $4.25 
Selected Plays of Sean O’Casey. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95. 


City 





The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernst 
$3.95 


The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail 
images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sdciological Thinking, 
edited by C. Wright Mills. Penetrating 

Engels, Veb 

$7.50. Member's price $4.95 
The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. 
Member's Price $5.95 

America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's 
price $4 


Marx 


price 


Address — 


one State 
(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. Address: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 


n. Retail $5.95. Member's price 


The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail $5.00. Member's 
ce $3.50 


$5.00. Member's price $3.75. 


studies of man by Lippmann, 


Retail 








bien, Weber, Spencer, and 


many others 


A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95. 
Member's price $4.50. 

The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell. Retait 
$6.00. Member's price $4.50 

The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. R@tail $6.00. 
Member's price $4.50 


The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.75. 
Member's price $4.75 

A History of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's 
$4.50. 

§. B., Archibald Macleish 
Huxley. A dual selection. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.50. 


and Brave New World Revisited, Aldous 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member and send me THE WORLD OF LAW for 
only $2.95 (plus a slight charge for postage and handling). | agree to buy at 
least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months 
When my initial commitment has been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free 
bonus book of my own choosing after every third selection that | take. | am 
to receive each month without charge the Book Find News containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 
books available to me at special member's prices. This will enable me to make 
my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced | can return your 
form saying “send me nothing” or use it to order another book from the more 
than 100 current choice titles offered. | may cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates. 


Please print full name 


Ze 
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World peace 
or 
nuclear war? 


In 
| ACE 


folly 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor of Saturday Review 


A brilliant statement of the case 
for sanity and survival in the 
place of the folly of atomic war. 


Since the day the atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, Norman 
Cousins has devoted his principal 
attention and energy to the full 
implications of the nuclear age. He 
has traveled to almost every corner 
of the world, discussing the existing 
challenge with leading statesmen, 
philosophers, theologians and sci- 
entists. Here is the result of “one 
man’s education” in the greatest 
issue of our century. 


For the first time the essential facts 
concerning the present danger are 
brought together in a single book. 
Contending that there is a point of 
effective connection between the 
individual and what is happening 
on the world stage, Mr. Cousins 
offers an antidote to the feeling of 
helplessness that engulfs so many. 
The ultimate folly, he believes, can 
be averted—so long as “we do not 
crave the distinction of being the 
last generation of men on earth.” 


At your bookseller + $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS « N. Y. 16 








tion of unwarranted _ influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the 
military-industrial complex.” He is 
aware of the danger “that public 
policy could itself become the cap- 
tive of a scientific-technological 
elite.” In a peculiar way, this man 
is a liberal, and as a true liberal he 
is alert to the danger that our free- 
doms may be curtailed by organiza- 
tions established to defend them. It 
was, perhaps, a tragedy that a qual- 
ity of shyness (or was it laziness?) 
prevented him from giving greater 
militancy to his beliefs. But why 
quarrel now? Just as we wish all 
possible success to that very active 
man, President Kennedy, we are glad 
to pay our respects to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

—Max Asco.i 


Tumult and the Shouting 


Inaugural festivities are always a 
mixture of solemn ceremony and 
silliness. This time was no different. 
It is silly in the first place for a na- 
tion, fixed by geography in a non- 
tropic zone, to stage its great pag- 
eant of renewal and rededication in 
the dead of winter. Some visitors 
came thousands of miles to Wash- 
ington only to find themselves un- 
able to move a few city blocks 
through the snow and slush. Unless 
we can imitate the British and set 
our coronation to suit the season, 
we might consider Governor Muioz 
Marin’s brave offer to stage the 
whole show down in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

Inaugurals are also matters of 
mood, and this one had its low point 
as well as its high. There was a bit 
too much, we thought, of Frank Sin- 
atra and his Holiywood “rat pack.” 
Undoubtedly, they did good work 
for the Democratic coffers. But their 
extracurricular frolics . were not 
quite in keeping with the spirit of 
sacrifice and sobriety that the new 
President wishes to establish. For 
them, as one caustic critic remarked, 
it was more a matter of “blood, 
sweat, and champagne.” 

Inaugurals are, finally, meeting 
grounds for rumor. Even before the 
swearing in, Washington was full of 
reports of incipient feuds and rival- 
ries among the appointees. It is a 
condition endemic throughout poli- 
tics, but the virus always seems to 
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for a trial 


subscription that brings 


the world's foremost 
writers in every field 


into your home 





RECENT 
. CONTRIBUTORS 
INCLUDE: 


John Ciardi 
Agnes deMille 
Peter Ustinov 
Lewis Mumford 
James Thurber 
Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman 
Sen. Joseph S. Clork 
Walter Lippmann 
Edith Sitwell 
Dore Schary 
John P. Marquand 
Mark Van Doren 
Alfred Knopf 
Edward Crankshaw 
Clarence B. Randall 
Alfred Kazin 
Ernest Hemingway 
Leonard Bernstein 
end many others 


yOHN P mark Quand 


For a fraction of its regular price you 
can “discover” America’s most distinc- 
tive magazine, presenting the world’s 
best writers, greatest thinkers and 
doers! You can join the thousands of 
smart ATLANTIC readers who enjoy 
each month the best combination of 
news, fun, information and adult en- 
tertainment available anywhere. See 
for yourself how much genuine read- 
ing enjoyment is packed between the 
covers of each issue—by taking advan- 
tage of this spectacular half price 
offer: 8, 12, 18, or 24 issues at half 
the regular price! 
(Usual subscription, $7.50 a year) 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail this coupon today . 





| THE ATLANTIC, Dept. Z-34 | 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. | 


Please enter my half-price trial sub- | 
| scription to THE ATLANTIC for | 
| the length of time I have indicated | 
| and bill me later. 


(1 +8 months for $2.50 [) 18 months for $5.65 
| C) 12 months for $3.75 [) 24 months for $7.50 


|  cntnccenceutanesisacssasdnbastneenas | 
| Address....... cccccceccoccce cccces eccccccee | 
| Ti csetacsnes beoeens ie iensiss | 

C1) Remittance Enclosed. (C Bill me later | 
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YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. Up to $23.95 worth of books for $2.95 (and 
such books! ). The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for up to $8.50 
apiece. Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives” you would have to pay 
full price for them anywhere else. So you sce, this is no ordinary offer. But then, 
this is no ordinary book club. 





RS 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for readers 


who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Author of The Hidden Persuaders ano 
The Status Seekers 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways. the Marboro Book Club 
enables readers who share the same discerning tastes to pool-their purchasing power 
and thereby save an avérage of one-half on the books they want most. 


-lork SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible impor- 


- THE WASTE MAKERS. in Canes tant savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four selec- 


tions (or alternates) accepted, you receive a Free Bonus Book of your choice. And 


Packard. One of the most talked about books 
of the year! By exclusive arrangement with 











this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you can start saving today. 

















nd the publishers, this important and provoca- 
" tive new book by the author of The Hidden 

Persuaders and The Status Seekers has been REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for three books you want to own for less than 
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SEX IN MAN AND WOMAN. By Theodor Reik. Fascin- LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. . 
rou ating new insights into the emotional and intellectual Fabulous compendium of Chinese pleasures, wit, and & GROWING UP ABSURD. by Paul 
nc- diferences between the two sexes. List Price $4.50 wisdom through 2500 years. List Price $6.00 ~~ Goodman, “A great book... one 
d’s THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Montagu. What science Absurd of the most important to have 
ind Chardin. “One of the great books of the Twentieth has learned about human reproduction and human appeared in America in a dec- 
of Century.""—Ashley Montagu. List Price $5.00 evolution. List Price $5.00 ade. A major bre ee ~~ " " 
joy THE WAR: A Concise History, 1939-1945. By Louis L. THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G. Frazer. “— ena ige soins ag acta 
. Snyder. Foreword by Eric Sevareid. “Electrifying Ed. by Theodor H. Gaster. Completely revised in the . ry ™ a 

of reading.""—CGeoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently light of new anthropological discoveries. Om List Price $4.50 
en- Mucteated. enntearend-iags epee Shee A Year's Subscription to PARTISAN REVIEW, Amer- 
See THE GREEK EXPERIENCE. By C. M. Bowra. A brilliant ica's dictinguiched Mtevary manesine. 
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survey of classical culture and history from Homer to 
the fall of Athens. 64 plates. List Price $6.00 
LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Ilus- 
trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 

List Price $6.00 
HENRY MILLER READER. Edited by Lawrence Durrell. 


The best of Miller, including writings from banned 


DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man's view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith. 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 


more of the myths that blind America to today’s 











List Price $5.50 Per Year 
WINSLOW HOMER. By Lioyd Goodrich. Definitive study 
of this great American artist. More than 80 reproduc. 
tions, including 16 full-color plates, 744” x 10”. 


, List Price $4.95 
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THE LAST OF THE JUST. Ry 
André Schwarz-Bart. “‘A monu- 
mental masterpiece. Has the 
epic quality of The Wall, the 
universality of The Diary of 
Anne Frank.’’—Saturday Review. 
Winner of the Prix Goncourt. 


List Price $4.95 














CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By Sir 
Herbert Read. From Cezanne to Pollock. 495 plates, 
100 in full color. List Price $7.50 
THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques Barzun on the 
List Price $5.00 


Sacred Cows of American culture. 


distinguished American quarterly, Authors from Santa- 
yana to Erich Fromm, List Price $7.95 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. Ry Albert W. 
Levi. The dilemma of modern man as exemplified in 
Sartre, Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and 
Lenin. List Price $7.50 
THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michacl Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greck 


Experience. List Price $6.50 












THE LAST TEMPTATION OF 
CHRIST. By Nikos Kazantzakis, 
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LIVES OF THE POETS. By Louis Untermeyer. The in- 
timate lives of 133 great poets from Chaucer to Dylan 
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THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of 
the smartest people in the world. Contributors include 
Camus, Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. 


List Price $7.50 
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Among other things, R is a medi- 
eval Roman numeral for 80; in 
chemistry, it is the symbol for 
radical, especially organic radi- 
cal; in electricity, for resistance ; 
in mathematics, for radius or 
ratio; in physics and chemistry, 
for gas constant. The three R’s 
are regarded as the fundamentals 
of an education. 


If you look in a modern dictionary 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the R 
entry. And of course, there's noth- 
ing more fundamental to a good 
education than a truly modern dic- 
tionary. i.e., one in which every 
entry is freshly defined — with clar- 
ity and directness —for the age in 
which we live. Such a dictionary is 
full of many surprising, illuminat- 
To see 
a modern dictionary at its best, ask 
any bookseller 


ing, and informative things. 


to show you “the 
experts’ dictionary.” 
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NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages + 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 
Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 























flourish more vigorously among 
Democrats. It poses a severe test 
on the developing relationship be- 
tween the President and his chief 
advisers, many of whom were com- 
plete strangers to him only a few 
weeks before. Particularly for the 
Secretary of State, who is supposed 
to be the President's principal for- 
eign-policy adviser, the test is a 


grueling one. There are at least 
a half dozen State Departments 
around town all ready to go into 
operation. 

So far this is mostly conjecture. 


The new President is moving with 
quiet dignity amid the hubbub. If 
he is awe-struck by the tremendous 
burden he has inherited, he has suc- 
ceeded in concealing that fact even 
from his closest friends. 


Newsworthy 


Two Mississippians stood in front 
of a New York University classroom 
vesterday and defended segregation. 
They told thirty-five students that 
Negroes in Mississippi were per- 
fectly happy without integration and 
then attempted to prove it with a 
short film entitled, “The Message 
from Mississippi.” The Missis- 
sippi spokesmen, Earle Johnston Jr., 
public relations director of the Mis- 
sissippi State Sovereignty Commis- 
sion, and Chancery Judge Robert P. 
Sugg. had been invited to address 
the N.Y.U. class some weeks ago by 
Dr. Elsa Elizabeth Robinson, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology, who 
conducts a course in the psychology 
of group prejudice The whole 
film emphasized that though Ne- 
groes and whites lived separately 
side by side they were “cooperat- 
ing” and “making “You 
don't build a civilization in one gen- 
eration or generations, Mr. 
Johnston said after the film ended. 
Though he conceded that there were 
only sixty Negro physicians and nine 
Negro lawyers practicing in Missis- 
sippi, he added, “Negroes prefer to 
go to white doctors. I don’t know 
why. Maybe they, too, have a tradi- 
tion.” While Negroes do not have a 
medical school in Mississippi, Mr. 
Johnston said Negroes were free to 
accept out-of-state medical aid. “Any 
nigger that wants to can get this 
assistance,’ he said.—Report in the 
New York Times. 
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Has government 


of, by, and for the 


people perished 
in America? 





THE 
Semisovereign 


People 


A Realist’s View of Democracy in America 


By E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 


“The perfect after-dinner brandy for 
the gourmand’s feast of politics we 
have just completed and whose 
crumbs still litter the table ...a 
penetrating insight into what has hap- 
pened and what is happening to the 
theory of government in America.” 
—Porr Hatey, Nashville Tennessean 


**Not only timely, but highly important 

. opens the way to understanding 

the growing complexities of the mod- 
ern American political system.” 

—Emerson Price. Cleveland Press 
$2.95 at bookstores, or from 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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As of February 28, the price of Louisville 
Orchestra First Edition Records goes up to 
$6.96 each to new subscribers. Until then, 
you can get six records for only $5.95 by 
subscribing now to take six additional First 
Edition Records in the next twelve months, 
at $5.95 each. 


First Edition Records are fine Hi-Fi 
recordings of contemporary symphonic 
music — original works written by 
today’s leading composers. These works 
are played by the outstanding Louis- 
ville Orchestra, conducted by famed 


Robert Whitney. 


Make no mistake about it — there are no 
other records like Louisville Orchestra First 
Edition Records. The music is recorded for 
you by Columbia transcriptions. It is played 
and interpreted as the composer intended 
on 12” long-playing Hi-Fi records. 


Critics have praised First Edition Record- 
ings to the skies: 


Choose Any Six of These Fine Hi-Fi Recordings of Award-Winning Compositions, 


STEVENS: Triskelion. 


PAUL CRESTON: Invocation and Dance. HEITOR VILLA- 582 
LOBOS: Overture. “Dawn in a Tropical Forest.” HALSEY 


NEVER AGAIN 
6RECORDS=52 


will you see this 
amazing offer— 


Louisville Orchestra Reeords 


+ + + @ service to music unequalled.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


. . « quality higher than critics dared 
hope.”’ Time Magazine 


- « « Louisville commissions enrich Euro- 
pean as well as American repertories. And 
the value of recordings . . . would be 
hard to exaggerate."" New York Times 


“ ‘Carter Variations’ (+583) is a piece 
of the first rank in any time and place.” 
Musical Quarterly 


(+574) “Is the greatest American work 
yet written for voice and orchestra.” 
Alfred Frankenstein, High Fidelity 


These matchless recordings have been 
available singly at $7.95 each or by sub- 
scription at $5.95 each. Increasing costs 
will soon require us to raise prices and to 
withdraw our current special introductory 
offer of six records for $5.95. This is posi- 
tively the last offer at the old rates. 


Brilliantly Played By One of the Nation's Outstanding Symphony Orchestras 





LOU HARRISON: 
and Orchestra. PETER JONA KORN: Variations on a Tune 
from “The Beggar's Opera.” 


advance to *6.96 each on February 28 


Subscriptions postmarked later than mid- 
night, February 27 will not be entered at 
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+ ip NEW ADMINISTRATION laces no 
more crucial problem than to 
restore vitality to the Atlantic alli- 
ance. Almost every crisis finds the 
West divided or uncertain. Each ally 
seeks to retain maximum freedom of 
action while claiming full support 
on any issues which it considers vital. 
Repeated liturgical invocations ol 
solidarity cannot mask the basic 
disunity. 

The alliance cannot survive the 
kind of diplomacy that preceded 
the abortive summit conference ol 
1960. 
the western 


The separate conferences of 
state with 
Khrushchev, one alter another, were 
“conversations.” But 
heads of state cannot just.converse; 


heads ol 
piously called 


indeed, summit conferences are urged 
with the argument that only heads 
of state are in a position to make 
Whatever the 
protestations to the contrary, sep- 


binding decisions. 
arate conversations raise the possi- 
bility of bilateral arrangements. 
That such a style of diplomacy 
inherently creates distrust is shown 
by the fact that President Eisen- 
hower, to make plain his good faith, 
found it necessary to tour Europe 
belore meeting the Soviet premier, 
and that other heads of state visited 
their colleagues to report on their 
conversations with Mr. Khrushchev. 

Negotiations with the Soviet Union 
have become involved in the domes- 
tic politics of the allied countries, 
whose political leaders have found 
it wise to run on claims of their 
peculiar ability to bring about peace 
by restraining bellicose or recalci- 
trant allies. This has created addi- 
tional pressures for bilateral nego- 
tiations, and has contributed to make 
the alliance appear as an obstacle 
to a settlement. 

This situation must be ended. 
While very considerable improve- 
ments are possible by co-ordinating 
national policies, the really dramatic 
need is for a structural change in 
the relationships within the alliance. 
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HENRY A. KISSINGER 


Much can be done by the traditional 
methods of improved consultation 
and co-ordination, but the funda- 
mental change involves a willingness 
to surrender a measure of sovereign- 
ty in specified fields. 

The great revolution of our time 
is the breakdown of the sell-sufh- 


cwSF 





cient nation-state. Not even the most 
powerful country is capable by it- 
self of maintaining security or of 
realizing the aspirations of its peo- 


Atlantic Confederacy 


ple. One of the ironies of our day 
is that more and more nations are 
coming into being at the precise 
moment when the nation-state is 
becoming incapable of dealing with 
many of its problems and the inter- 
dependence of states is ever more 
obvious. A stage of exacerbated na- 
tionalism, perhaps even of xenopho- 
bia, may be inevitable, for many of 
the new countries. But we of the 
West who gave the concept of na- 
tionalism to others can show the 
way to a new international order 
in which the nation finds fulfillment 
as a part of larger structures. We can 
do so by transforming the North 
Atlantic area into a true common- 
wealth. 


The Obsolete Strategy 

‘Lhe area of military security is most 
immediately in need of structural 
change. Though an effective military 
policy is no guarantee of constructive 
diplomacy, constructive diplomacy is 
impossible without it. Few of the 
outstanding issues—the future of 
Germany, the significance of nuclear 
weapons, or arms control—can be 
dealt with without a prior agreement 
about the strategic issues. 

A welter of dispute fills the air. Is 
Europe more secure because our nu- 
clear arsenal is more powerful than 
ever, or less secure because we are 
vulnerable as never before? Does the 
increase in the range of missiles and 
manned planes make a substantial 
military establishment on the Con- 
tinent more important or less? How 
can NATO contribute to disciplining 
the arms race? 

During the first decade of its ex- 
istence, NATO relied on the strategy 
of retaliation. The strategic striking 
forces, however, remained under the 
exclusive control of the two extra- 
continental allies, the United States 
and Great Britain. With its primary 
weapon outside the NATO structure 
and not subject to NaTo control, the 
western alliance inevitably took on 
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the character of a unilateral U.S. 
guarantee. Our European allies de- 
manded a substantial commitment 
of United States and British troops 
on the Continent, but the role of 
these forces was conceived almost as 
that of hostages—to ensure that the 
American and British retaliatory 
power would in fact be employed 
against Soviet attack. The military 
establishment on the Continent came 
to be thought of as a tripwire de- 
signed to release the United States 
and British retaliatory force. This 
strategy has now reached a dead end. 

A retaliatory strategy can ensure 
the security of Europe only if two 
conditions are met: (1) our strategic 
force must be sufhciently strong to 
win an all-out war if we strike first, 
and (2) it must be so invulnerable 
that even if we should be the victim 
of a surprise attack it can inflict dam- 
age considered intolerable by the 
Soviet Union. In these circumstances, 
the Soviet Union would not dare to 
attack Europe for fear of triggering 
a pre-emptive strike which would 
destroy its means of retaliation. It 
could not launch a simultaneous at- 
tack on Europe and the United 
States, for our retaliation would, by 
hypothesis, still produce unaccepta- 
ble losses. This in effect was the 
situation during the period of ow 
strategic preponderance. However, in 
the decade ahead these conditions 
will be next to impossible to meet. 

In the period of the missile gap, 
that is, between 1961 and 1964, it 
will be technically impossible for us 
to win an all-out war. After the mis- 
sile gap is closed, it is theoretically 
conceivable that we could again 
achieve strategic superiority through 
either offensive or defensive break- 
throughs. Yet we cannot gear our 
policy to such an expectation. The 
only responsible course is to base 
strategy on the assumption of the 
mutual invulnerability of the retalia- 
tory forces, and to admit that to at- 
tain even this goal requires major 
efforts we have heretofore refused to 
make. 

Under conditions of mutual invul- 
nerability, it will become increasing- 
ly futile to rely on the strategy of 
the past decade. The defense of Eu- 
rope can, then, no longer rest on the 
threat of all-out war alone, for this 
threat might not be believed and 
might thus tempt aggression. Even if 
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we made good our threat, this would 
only ensure our destruction without 
protecting our allies. 

If Europe can be defended only by 
all-out war, NATO will face a hopeless 
dilemma: to yield to pressure will set 
up a pattern of Soviet blackmail; to 
resist will involve catastrophic dev- 





astation. The Berlin crisis is prob- 
ably but an augury. As the strategic 
choices lor NATO grow more stark, 
Soviet policy is likely to become 
increasingly bold. 


ins SE DIFFICULTIES became explic it 


at the time of Sputnik, when 
Soviet advances in the missile field 
—theretofore attributed to the imag- 
inings of overwrought pessimists— 
became manifest. The result was a 
conviction in the West that the 
Soviet earth satellite heralded an 
immediate United States inferiority, 
and the strange conclusion was 
drawn that America’s panicky reply 
—the offer of intermediate-range mis- 
siles to Europe—was for our exclusive 
benefit. 

It was a strange argument indeed. 
For 7f the United States had, in fact, 
become vulnerable as a_ result ol 
Sputnik, and if the bases in Europe 
were a means to remedy that vulner- 
ability, it would appear that our 
European allies should have had a 
positive interest in obtaining inter- 
mediate-range missiles. But though it 
should have been obvious that the 
security of our allies depended on 
the security of the United States, 
many of our critics in Europe argued 
that it was not to Europe’s interest 
to contribute to our defense. 


Nothing could have revealed bet- 
ter the futility of continuing to rely 
on all-out war for the delense ol 
Europe. Many people in Europe, 
alter Sputnik confronted them with 
the implications of NATO strategy, 
seemed above all concerned with 
banishing war from their territory. 
In the process, they neglected to ask 
themselves this crucial question: II 
so many Europeans recoiled before 
the consequences ol the only strategy 
available, even in the delense of Eu 
rope, how could the United States 
be expected lor an indefinite period 
ol time to assume even more cata- 
clysmic risks on behalf of foreign 
countries, however closely allied? 

During the next decade this prob- 
lem must be resolved. There can be 
no substitute lor a greater western 
eflort to build up local defenses 
and especially conventional forces. 

Three lactors have made a greate) 
emphasis on conventional lorces im 
perative: the growth of nuclear stock 
piles, the increased significance ol 
missiles, and the impact of arms 
control negotiations centering on the 
control of nuclear weapons. The first 
two factors magnilv the risks of re 
taliation and complicate the problom 
ol keeping a nuclear war limited. 
The trend of arms-control negotia 
tions has served to stress a distinction 
between nuclear and conventional 
weapons which will paralyze NATO 
il its security comes to depend en- 
tively on nuclear weapons. 

Many of the assumptions regard- 
ing the impossibility of conventional 
delense and of “hordes” of Commu 
nist manpower are cither fallacious 
or exaggerated. Both in available 
manpower and in industrial poten 
tial the non-Communist world is stil] 
superior. Conventional wartare fa- 
vors the defense. Even in the Second 
World War, the attacker generally 
required a superiority of three to 
one. With improvements in conven- 
tional-weapons technology, this ratio 
could be increased further still. The 
conventional capability of the west- 
ern alliance should be sufficiently 
powerful that a nuclear defense 
becomes the /ast rather than the onl) 
recourse. 


Independent Nuclear Arsenals 

The need to increase NATO conven- 
tional forces brings into sharp focus 
the problem of structural changes in 








allied relationships. For a local de- 
lense of Europe is possible only if 
vur partners are confident that their 
efforts will not be made irrelevant 
by Soviet atomic blackmail. More- 
over, the growing Soviet ability to 
menace the United States has mag- 
nified doubts which first appeared 
during the Sues crisis: whether we 
can be relied upon to respond to 
every challenge our allies may con- 
sider vital and, if we do, whether 
we will use our power in a manne 
to protect their interests. 

President de Gaulle has insisted 
that France requires a nuclear arse- 
nal of its own because the United 
make a separate ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union. 


States might 


He has also suggested that the major 
nuclear powers might reach a tacit 
ugreement not to devastate each 
other and to confine their violence 
to other parts ol the world. In either 
case, nuclear weapons under French 
control would be a means of keeping 
France from being a victim of nu- 
clear war, 

His views, though much’ criticized, 
difler trom = similar arguments in 
Great Britain only in their blunt 
ness. Both British and French dete 
rents have been justified with the 
argument that possession of nuclea 
weapons would enable our allies to 
exert a greater influence over our a 
tions. Phe question then arises, just 
what does this influence consist of? 
\ nuclear capability, however small, 
obviously admits a country to certain 
France, tor example, 
has been excluded from the test-ban 
conference even though its survival 


negotiations. 


depends as much on our decisions 
with respect to controlling nuclear 
weapons as with respect to deploving 
them. It is a paradoxical fact that in 
some circumstances arms-control ne- 
gotiations can supply a motive tor 
nuclear diffusion. 

France and Britain have sought to 
create an independent deterrent so 
as to remove any doubt in the mind 
of a potential aggressor about the 
likelihood of retaliation when thei: 
security is at stake—regardless ol 
what the United States might decide 
to do. 

The reliance by Nato on a retalia- 
tory strategy has thus had one of two 
consequences: either our European 
allies have considered themselves 
protected by our retaliatory force 
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and have therefore seen no point in 
a substantial military effort of their 
own; or else, in the case of Britain 
and France, they have concentrated 
on developing a separate retaliatory 
capability, duplicating our efforts. 
Unilateral disarmament—tacit or 
avowed—and the quest for independ- 
ent retaliatory forces are two sides 
ol the same coin. 

lithe disastrous for 
Navro. Independent retaliatory forces 
in Europe will produce an illusory 
lecling of security that in some re- 
spects magnifies the danger. None of 


course is 





our European allies can build a torce 


capable of deleating the Soviet 
Union even by striking first. For all 
practical purposes, then, the strategic 
striking power of the Soviet Union 
is invulnerable in relation to the 
force of any single European nation. 
Thus it is extremely unlikely that 
wny European country would initiate 
nuclear war, even in the face of con- 
siderable Europe — is 
more densely populated than the 
Soviet Union. The distance to targets 
in western Europe trom Soviet mis- 
sile bases is short. Compared with an 
attack on the United States, a nu- 
blow by the Soviet Union 
would therefore be more accurate 
and, because each missile would be 
able to carry a heavier payload, more 
destructive. Indeed, the Soviet Union 
might have a positive interest in 
ravaging the first European country 
that attempted independent nuclear 
action against it. Reduced to rubble, 
that country could become a symbol, 
warning all others of the perils of 
opposing Soviet designs by nuclear 
weapons. 

Will retaliatory forces under na- 
tional control at least be able to 
prevent nuclear attack against the 
country possessing them? Some peo- 


provoc ation. 


cleat 


ple argue that in order to deter, a 
country need only be able to inflict 
damage out of proportion to any 
gain an aggressor might achieve. Yet 
if the Soviet Union could be reason- 
ably sure that the United States 
would not intervene in case of a 
challenge to individual European 
allies—which is, after all, the chiel 
motive for building up independent 
striking forces in Europe—Europe 
would be likely to be overwhelmed 
by the Soviet blow. The major utility 
of separate retaliatory forces in Eu 
rope would thus seem to be that 
they increase the aggressor’s risk ol 
\merican, not European, retaliation. 
They can deter only if the Soviet 
Union is convinced that conflict on a 
certain scale will unleash the United 
States strategic forces. Far from mak- 
ing us dispensable, the effectiveness 
of European separate retaliatory 
forces depends on the likelihood of 
U.S. intervention. 

Moreover, each European country 
that acquires nuclear power will face 
in relation to its partners the inhibi- 
tions against resorting to all-out wai 
which it has ascribed to the U.S. 
and which induced each of them to 
develop an independent retaliatory 
force in the first place. They will 
reserve nuclear retaliation for direct 
and overwhelming attacks on thei 
national existence. In relation to all 
other issues, their relative weakness 
and greater proximity to the U.S.S.R. 
will probably produce hesitations 
exceeding our own. By the same 
token, each ally that may be fearful 
ol being involved in a nuclear wat 
against its will may take drastic steps 
to dissociate itself from its partners 
in tense periods. The result of a 
multiplication of national retaliatory 
forces must be the weakening, if not 
the disintegration, of NATO. 

At the same time, we must under 
stand the dilemma that has led to 
the effort by Great Britain and 
France to develop retaliatory forces. 
Che present Nato doctrine relies for 
its primary weapon on the United 
States Strategic Air Command and. 
to a lesser extent, the British Bombe1 
Command—forces which are outside 
NATO control. Indeed, their deploy- 
ment for purposes of deterrence and 
their dispositions in case of war are 
unknown to our allies. While our 
partners are urged to integrate thei 
conventional forces—which are ad- 
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juncts in terms of the prevailing 
strategy—they have no effective voice 
in controlling the weapons on which, 
by our own assertions, their security 
primarily rests. In this situation our 
allies may come to feel that as long 
as the United States assumes the al- 
most exclusive responsibility for the 
defense of Europe, it may subordi- 
nate their vital interests to its con- 
ception of the requirements of the 
over-all strategic situation. 

As long as the control over nuclear 
weapons remains exclusively in 
American and British hands, even 
substantially larger conventional de- 
lense forces would not solve the 
security problem of our European 
allies. Whenever the United States 
was reluctant to invoke nuclear 
retaliation, European conventional 
forces would be useless. And it is 
idle for us to protest that such con- 
tingencies would not arise. Within 
the space of a decade too many 
divergent policies have been pursued 
within NATO to take refuge in such 
assertions. If the divergences between 
the various military establishments 
in NATO become too great and if ow 
tllies do not share in the control 
over nuclear weapons, a_ situation 
made to order for Soviet atomic 
blackmail may arise. The Soviet 
Union may strive to paralyze our 
partners through their sense of im- 
potence and us through the fear of 
all-out nuclear war. 


The Way Out 

How to reconcile this dilemma? 
Can a capability for local defense be 
brought about as long as we retain 
exclusive control over the weapons 
that alone can enforce the limit of 
any war? How can we fashion a sys- 
tem of control that meets the needs 
of the alliance? 

No purely strategic formula can 
substitute for an increase in political 
cohesion. The basic decision required 
is the recognition that isolated na- 
tionalist defense policies are no 
longer possible for the western al- 
liance. Each member of NATO must 
be prepared to make some sacrifice 
of sovereignty. If the North Atlantic 
group of nations can increase its 
political cohesion so that it begins 
to approach a confederacy, the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons and their 
location will become much less ur- 
gent problems. The deployment of 
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NATO forces would then turn into an 
essentially technical issue. The only 
meaningful debate would concern 
the best dispositions of common 
weapons for the common welfare. 

Great Britain and the United 
States do not have a moral right to 
deplore the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons by their allies unless they 
are prepared to take drastic steps in 
the direction of greater political 
integration. Since the most imme- 
diate problem is in the related fields 
of military policy and disarmament, 
such integration could take the fol- 
lowing form: 

€ A political mechanism should 
be created with the power to make 
binding decisions for the western 
alliance as a whole in certain speci- 
fied fields, particularly NATO strategy, 
arms control, and those negotiations 
with the Soviet Union which affect 
NATO as a Whole, such as the issue 
of Berlin, German unification, and 
European security, 

€ The size of the nuclear stock- 
pile available to Nato should be 
fixed periodically by the political 
bodv. 

© Once 
mined, the 


the stockpile is deter- 


United States would 





agree not to withdraw weapons with- 
out the agreement of this political 
body. 

€ The political body would de- 
termine the circumstances in which 
nuclear weapons would be released 
to SHAPE (the military command). 

€ The United States would ear- 
mark a nuclear force for NaTo and 
place it under NATO command. 

€ The British and French retali- 


atory forces would be placed under 
NATO command, except perhaps for 
token units. 

€ The allies would build up their 
conventional forces to the levels 
agreed upon under joint plans and 
would not reduce their forces as- 
signed to NATO except with the 
agreement of the political body. 

The temptation to turn a NATO 
nuclear force into an adjunct ol a 
retaliatory strategy would be very 
great. Many will advocate a NATO 
nuclear force as a means ol giving 
the alliance as a whole a part in 
United States 
strategy, which seeks to deter aggres- 
sion by threatening to devastate the 
Soviet homeland. 


the now prevalent 


However, it would be tragic il we 
were to export this theory to our 
alliance as a whole at a moment 
when it is becoming 
reckless even for us. 
attempt to stake security on the 
threat of mutual suicide makes in 
evitable the growth ol sentiment lor 


increasingly 
The deliberate 


peace at any price. 

In a strategy based essentially on 
conventional weapons, the primary 
purpose ol a NATO nuclear force 
should be to nuclear 
blackmail. mobility 


are prime requisites ol a NATO nu- 


counteract 
Accuracy and 


clear force: accuracy Is necessary to 
permit 
mobility is needed to reduce vulner- 
ability to surprise attack. Both ex- 
plosive power and range should be 
sacrificed to these requirements. The 
fact that the NATO nuclear 
could not win a general war even 


discriminatory — retaliation; 


lorce 


by striking first would remove an 
incentive for a Soviet pre-emptive 
attack. The inability olf a NATO nu- 
clear force to destrov the entire So 
viet retaliatory power would be a 
guarantee ol its delensive purpose. 
Some object to a NATO nucleai 
force on the grounds that it would 
transform NATO into an_ offensive 
alliance. But an atomic force with 
the characteristics described above 
could not conceivably be used in 
pursuit of a single nation’s quarrel 
with the Soviet Union, for no NATO 
component would be in a position 
to initiate nuclear war against the 
Soviet Union. Another objection to 
a NATO nuclear force is the opposite 
of the first. Here the argument is not 
that a NATO nuclear force would 
increase the risk of war but that 
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“filteen fingers on the trigger” would 
be too unreliable a deterrent. If we 
continue to identify deterrence with 
a retaliatory strategy, this view 
has merit. But if a NATO nuclear 
force is conceived as an adjunct to 
an essentially conventional defense 
of Europe, it may well prove indis- 
pensable. 

The phrase “fifteen fingers on the 
trigger” calls attention, however, to 
the key problem of the western alli- 
ance: the impossibility of continu- 
ing to conduct affairs on the basis 
of a rigid insistence on national sov- 
ereignty. 


A Common Program 


For more than a decade now, the 
nations North 
Atlantic have been living off the 
capital provided by the great inti- 
tiative of the Marshall Plan. At 
that time, the American commitment 
to help build up the economy of out 
European allies represented a tun- 
damental break with our isolationist 
past. It seemed then that to re- 
store the nations of Europe to the 
well-being and self-sufficiency of the 


bordering the 


prewar period was cnough lor ou 
generation. The economy of Europe 
prospered as never before. But with 
the achievement—indeed the surpass- 
ing—ol the vision of a decade ago, 
it has become ever more important 
to relate these states 
The leap lorward 
required in the next decade is the 
creation of a political framework 
that will go beyond the nationalism 
which has dominated the past cen- 
tury and a half. 
Detailed = institutional 
ments are less urgent 


prosperous 


to each other. 


arrange- 
at this stage 
than a commitment to a bold pro- 
gram of political construction, One 
scheme would be the creation of a 
steering committee for the Atlantic 
alliance empowered to act for the al- 
liance as a whole on delense policy; 
on arms control, at least with respect 
to Europe; on East-West relations; 
on certain specified economic poli- 
cies, particularly with respect to in- 
terest rates; and on a common pro- 
gram for economic assistance to 
emerging areas. The steering com- 
mittee could be composed of seven 
members. Four would be permanent; 
three would be rotating. The per- 
manent members would be the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
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and West Germany. The rotating 
members would be elected by a vote 
of the Nato Council from which the 
permanent members of the steering 
committee would be excluded, thus 
protecting the rights of the smaller 
countries. The allies would agree 
to accept as binding a majority of 
five in the steering committee. 

In order to take account of con- 
stitutional limitations against such 
a delegation of sovereignty, there 
could be provisions enabling each 
ally not on the steering committee 
to participate in its deliberations, 
though in that case without a vote. 
Lach ally, whether or not a member 
ol the stecring committee, could ap- 
peal its decisions to the NATo Coun- 
cil. For an interim period, each ally 
would be given an opportunity to 
dissociate itself from the com- 
mon decisions by making a formal 
declaration to that effect within a 
given time. ‘The steering committee 
would be responsible for the com- 
position, control, and command ar- 
rangements of the NATO nuclear 
force. On crucial negotiations such 
as arms control and the future of 
Germany, the NATo nations should 
be represented by a single delegation 
with a single position; and this in 
turn requires common security poli- 
cles. 

It will be said that this will result 
in the freezing of East-West rela- 
tions, and that we will be deprived 
of flexibility in arms-control nego- 
tiations, particularly with respect to 
such schemes as disengagement and 
denuclearized zones. It will be argued 
that by tying ourselves too closely to 
our European allies we will be tarred 
with the brush of colonialism and 
lose influence among the new na- 
tions. These objections, while im- 
portant, are not decisive. 

With respect to arms contvol, the 
various schemes for European. se- 
curity that have been proposed can 
grow out of two sets of conditions: 
they can result from an essentially 
bilateral U.S.-Soviet negotiation, or 
else they can be negotiated by NATO 
as a unit. It seems obvious that 
the former approach would give our 
allies the feeling that they have 
become objects of bargaining. 

A lasting arms-control arrange- 
ment cannot be built on this basis. 
The nations of the West must realize 
that they cannot combine all the ad- 


vantages of partnership with all the 
benefits of independent action. An 
increase in western cohesion would 
actually enhance allied flexibility 
with respect to arms control. A 
North Atlantic community could, 
for example, negotiate with much 
greater assurance about such schemes 
as a denuclearized zone in Centra! 
Europe. The obstacle now is the 
belief of the peoples most affected 
that that their best guarantee ol 
protection resides in the physical 
presence of the full panoply of mod 
ern arms. To the degree that NATO 
is integrated politically and militari 
ly, the stationing of its weapons be- 
comes a much less compulsive issue. 
rhe areas without nuclear weapons 
might then feel protected by having 
a voice in what would be common 
institutions and a common strategy. 


A’ For the fear that a North Atlan- 
tic confederacy would compro- 
mise us with the emerging nations, 
two considerations must be kept in 
mind. In its first stage the confed- 
eracy would be confined to specific, 
clearly delimited tasks. It would 
therefore not exclude different ap- 
proaches outside these fields. 

More importantly, soon not a sin- 
gle member of NATO except Portugal 
will possess colonies to which inde- 
pendence has not been promised for 
the near future. The colonial issue 
is thus likely to diminish between 
us and our essential allies. The prob- 
lems which remain can be ap- 
proached much better on a common 
basis than through a nostalgic effort 
to lead the anti-colonial revolution 
against our closest allies. For a while 
longer the western alliance can pro- 
ceed along familiar routes. Neverthe- 
less a turning point can prove de- 
cisive even though it is not easily 
recognizable. In the past, some 
disaster—aggression or defeat—made 
the need for unity manifest. In ow 
time, a disaster is likely to be ir- 
reparable. The question before the 
western alliance is whether it can 
muster the dedication and creativity 
that are required before the worst 
happens. 

All major historic changes have 
seemed fantastic to contemporaries. 
The challenge of such periods is the 
willingness to break with the fa- 
miliar. We are now at such a point in 
our relations with Western Europe. 
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Electronics, the Human Element, 


And Air Safety 


STUART H. LOORY 


AS TRAFFIC Cops, the nation’s seven- 
teen thousand air-trafhce con- 
trollers performed nobly and they 
knew it. Until last December 16, they 
could boast that there had nevei 
been a mid-air collision of two planes 
under their care. This single tact 
stood as conclusive testimony that 
air-trafiic control, while not as good 
as could be expected, was sate. 

Then came the mid-air collision 
of a United Air Lines DC-8 jet and 
a Trans World Airlines Super Con- 
stellation over Staten Island, New 
York. Both planes were under con- 
trol of Federal Aviation Agency men 
on the ground. The controllers were 
working with the most modern tools 
available for air-trafic control, in- 
cluding the latest in radar. Yet the 
jet, inbound to Idlewild Airport 
from Chicago, overshot the limit of 
its clearance at 504 miles an hour 
when it should have been slowing 
to 207 mph, and sped eleven miles 
off course to slash into the Constella- 
tion, then making its approach to 
La Guardia. The death toll was 134. 
(The urgent need for close inspection 
of our air safety regulations was fur- 
ther emphasized by the crash of a 
Mexican Airlines jet taking off from 
Idlewild in a driving snow on the 
night of January 19.) 

Clearly the two-year-old FAA was 
not as far along as it hoped it was 
in providing the tools for modern 
air-traffic control. 
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Iwo years ago, Elwood R. (“Pete’’) 
Quesada, the retired Air Force 
lieutenant general chosen by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to straighten out 
chaotic conditions on the airways, 
tok! a reporter that a system ol 
high-speed electronic brains, mouths, 
eyes, and ears would be installed in 
New York by 1960. The equipment 
to which he referred would have 
prevented the December 16 collision, 
aviation’s greatest calamity to date. 

Lately Quesada, who stepped out 
of his job as chiel of the 39,500-man 
FAA on President Kennedy's Inaugu- 
ration Day to become president of 
the Washington Senators baseball 
team, revised his estimate for in- 
stallation of the new equipment. It 
is, he said, ten years away trom rou- 
tine service in air-traflic control. In 
an interview during his final days 
with the FAA, he said: 

“Air trafhic 
ten years of neglect. Basically we are 
using things that were in our cquip- 
ment stockpile ten years ago. Air 
trathe control procedures have been 
improved. However, this has only 
been within the framework of the 
old system. The procedures we have 
been forced to employ are compati- 
ble with the manua! system.” 

What is the manual system? It is 
basically the same set of procedures 
devised twenty-four years ago when 
eight controllers, stationed in New- 
ark, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, 


control sullers from 


began guiding DC-3s on instrument 
Hights. Those workhorses of prewan 
commercial aviation flew far less 
crowded airways than today’s, and at 
only 180 miles an hour. 

The system involves wrapping a 
plane in a package of air ten min 
utes’ flying time long, ten miles wide, 
and 1,000 feet high, and then making 
sure that each plane in the sky flying 
under the system stays out of each 
other’s package. (This does not in- 
flying 
light rules. They operate on a “see 
and be seen” principle. Planes flying 
under air-trafic control—that is, on 
instrument flight rules—are required 
to keep clear of VFR flights.) 

Since the Second World War, ra- 
dar has been added to the system. 
When this tool 
package can be reduced to a con- 
tainer ol air three miles in radius 
and still 1,000 feet high. The Con 
stellation was flying in such a radar 


clude planes under visual 


is employed, the 


box and the jet was transferring from 
one box (controlled by a regional 
air-trathe center) to another (under 
Idlewild towe) 
collision took place about 5,200 leet 
above New Dorp, Staten Island 


control) when the 


What Went Wrong? 

The Civil Aeronautics Board con- 
ducted the largest investigation it has 
ever made of an air disaster, and sey 
eral months will pass before it hands 
down a written opinion establishing 
the “probable cause” of the collision. 
But early in January the board held 
eight days of slow, meticulous pub 
lic hearings in’ which 
revealed about deficiencies in ait 
trafhe control and aviation safety. 

One of the CAB investigators, pri 
vately summing up the findings of 
the hearings, commented, “The 
whole thing adds up to sloppy oper- 
ations.” His point was that in the 
days of the old DC-3s, some room 
was left lor sloppy operations. Now, 
with jets traveling at speeds making 
it impossible for men to think and 
act fast enough in emergencies to 
avoid disaster, the system demands 
that evervone involved work at per- 
fection. 

The bulky hearing record re- 
veals several instances of less than 
perfect operations. For example, the 
jet crew failed to report to the con- 
trollers that one of the plane’s two 
radio navigation receivers was out of 


much was 
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order. This fact had been reported 
to United ground facilities over a 
radio frequency not monitored by 
the FAA. 

FAA'S 
\ir Route Trathe Control Center in 
New York, which guides all approach- 
ing instrument flight trafic over New 
Jersey and parts of five neighboring 


Meanwhile, controllers in 


states, cleared the jet along a short 





minutes off 


cut that took several 


its flying time. As a result, the crew 
had less time to use its one radio to 
do the work of two in establishing 
a “fix” on the intersection ol two 
radio beams in central New Jersey 
airway 
charts. The jet had been cleared to 


designated “Preston” on 
lly only to Preston and circle there 
if necessary while awaiting translet 
lrom the New York center to ap- 
proach controllers at Idlewild. 

Then the jet pilot, Captain Robert 
H. Sawyer, was advised to expect no 
delay (i.e., there would be no need 
to circle) if he could fly over Preston 
it an altitude of 5,000 feet. Vhis ad- 
vice came only about three and a 
quarter minutes before the collision. 
Information taken from the jet’s 
Hight recorder shows that at this 
time Captain Sawyer nosed his huge 
plane, carrying seventy-seven passen- 
gers and seven crewmen, into a steep 
dive from 14,000 feet to make the 
lower altitude. The recorder also in- 
dicates that Captain Sawyer did not 
compensate for a strong crosswind 
that blew him off course, shortening 
his route by another two miles. 

At the hearings, FAA officials testi- 
fied that the short-cut routing has 
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since been discontinued as “a precau- 
tionary move to enable pilots to have 
more time to establish the [Preston] 
fix and get into the pattern.” 


wu E the jet sped along its col- 
' lision course to Staten Island, a 
series of minor slipups, each appar- 
ently inconsequential in itself, took 
place in the FAa’s air-trafiic control 
facilities. According to the testimony, 
a New York center controller, while 
arranging transfer of the jet [rom 
the center's jurisdiction to that ol 
the Idlewild tower, called the towe1 
to advise approach controllers of the 
plane’s arrival at Preston but gave a 
wrong direction ol approach and a 
wrong estimated time of arrival ol 
the jet over Preston. According to 
his message, the plane would fly to 
Preston on a northwest rather than 
a northeast tack and would arrive 
five or six minutes later than it 
actually did. The Fava attached little 
importance to these errors, asserting 
the information was only “general.” 

Lhe same controller testified that 
he failed to press hard enough on 
a switch intended to activate a signal 
light in the tower reserving a space 
in the Preston pattern for the jet 
and informing tower controllers that 
they would be responsible for the 
plane in the pattern. Thus the tower 
controllers were unprepared to as- 
sume command when, four to sixteen 
seconds before the collision, the jet 
crew called to establish contact, sav- 
ing “"proaching 
thousand.” 

When this call came, a_ tower 
radar controller scanned his scope 
and found no aircralt in the Preston 
area. The apparent reason: the jet 
was already eleven miles beyond the 
fix and about to ram into the Con- 
stellation. 

\bout the same time, three radai 
controllers in the La Guardia tower 
spotted an unidentified target on 
their scopes coming into the La 
Guardia area of operations trom 
Preston. One of the controllers was 
guiding the Constellation and gave 
its captain, David A. Wollan, two 
warnings of the approaching north- 
eastbound traffic. 

At the time he delivered the first 
warning, the La Guardia controller 
testified, there was still “a remote 
possibility” that he could have taken 
action to avoid the collision. But, he 


Preston at five 


said, such action was not his to 
initiate. Under existing rules, the 
controller asserted, a pilot must re- 
quest a routing to avoid a collision, 
even if the pilot, as in Captain 
Wollam’s case, was descending 
through clouds and could not see 
beyond the limits of his cockpit. 

With these facts in mind, Charles 
F. McErlean, United Air Lines vice- 
president in charge of legal affairs, 
commented at the close of the CAB 
hearings: 

“At this time we think it can salely 
be said that this accident would not 
have happened had Air Trafic Con- 
trol properly utilized the equipment, 
personnel and facilities available. . . . 
Frankly we have been shocked at 
some of the things we: have learned 
since this investigation started.” 

Of course McErlean has a prob- 
lem. He must try to explain away 
the fact that the United jet flew be- 
yond the limit of its clearance to 
Preston, an inexcusable practice for 
aircraft flying on instrument flight 
rules. So far there has been no evi- 
dence that any equipment mallunc- 
tion in the plane could have caused 
it to go off course. 
undoubtedly — disagrees 
with McErlean’s thesis that present 
equipment, manpower, and facilities 
have been misused. In fact, United 


Quesada 








and the FAA have been at odds on the 


cause of the collision since it hap- 
pened and Quesada recently charged 
that reckless driving by the pilot 
seemed to be involved. There is little 
doubt, however, that had the new- 
est tools of air-trafic control been 
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installed, they could have prevented 
the Staten Island collision. They 
would have left some margin for 
human error. 


Things to Come 

These tools are presently being built 
and tested at the FAA's six-thousand- 
acre experimental center near At- 
lantic City. They include: 

« Three-dimensional radar. With 
this device, the La Guardia con- 
troller could have told in a single 
glance at his scope that the two tar- 
gets on a collision course were actual- 
ly signals from planes at the same 
altitude. (Current radar only dis- 
plays a plane’s geographical position, 
not its altitude.) Such a device will 
be tested at the FAA center for the 
first time this month. Lead times in 
clectronics production being what 
they are, it cannot go into service 
until late 1963 at the earliest, assum- 
ing that the FAA approves the device 
within a few months. 

« Better identification of radar 
targets. At present, controllers have 
only primitive methods of telling 
which blips on their crowded radar- 
scopes represent particular planes in 
flight. Scientists are seeking some 
method of automatically labeling the 
blips. With such a method the Idle- 
wild tower’s radar man could have 
spotted the blip over Staten Island 
that should have been under his 
control. 

€ More accurate routing inlorma- 
tion. The raa is building an elec- 
tronic computer, called a “data 
processing central” (DPC), that will 
do all the routine thinking and 
hookkeeping in air-trafic control. 
The new electronic brain of the sys- 
tem will do away with all errors and 
conflicts in routing. It will keep 
light records up to date and auto- 
matically transmit flight information 
to all necessary controllers through- 
out the system. Hooked up in a net- 
work throughout the country, the 
computers will be able to “talk” 
to each other over Teletype cir- 
cuits without human interference. 
Had a DPC been working on De- 
cember 16, the Idlewild tower would 
have received proper information 
from the center on the jet’s approach 
procedures. “We have an abundance 
of data, more than we can process,” 
Mr. Quesada said in explaining the 
need for the DPC. “We can’t expect 
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the human being to remember all 
that is contained in the information. 
By application of computer tech- 
niques, we hope to overcome this.” 

Once all the information is com- 
puted, a system is necessary to keep 
it flowing rapidly back and _ forth 
between aircraft and ground control- 
lers. For this, the FAA is building an- 
other computer-type machine called 





oo 





Automatic Ground-Air Communica- 
tions System (AGACS, pronounced 
\jax), which will conduct question- 
and-answer sessions with five hun- 
dred planes (not pilots) every two 
minutes. AGACS would give the 
DPC automatic position reports, 
from which the brain would then 
clear planes to fly from one fix to 
another along their routes—all with- 
out human intervention. 

Should there be a need lor com- 
munications between pilot and con- 
troller, the men can break into the 
circuit and send precoded messages 
which would come into the cockpit 
or control room in written form, 
obviating the possibility of misun- 
derstandings. Examples of such mis- 
understandings and of the necessity 
for pilots and controllers to repeat 
messages are scattered through the 
transcripts of conversations between 
each of the planes and the control 
facilities involved in the Staten 
Island collision. 

As backstops for the ground- 
control system, the FAA plans to re- 
quire installation of simplified navi- 
gation aids and anti-collision devices 
in aircraft cockpits. These are still 
under development. 


1 ion PROBLEMS involved in devel- 

oping the vastly improved air- 
traffic control system are not all 
technological. Money is also needed. 
Quesada estimated that the govern- 
ment would have to spend $150 mil- 
lion a year for ten years to bring 
the system up to date. (By 1970, “up 
to date” will mean making the sys- 
tem adequate for planes flying two or 


three times the speed of sound, not 
just 600 mph.) 

During the 1960 fiscal year, Con 
gress appropriated $118.2 million fo 
expanding the air-traffic control sys 
tem. The amount represented a de 
crease of $40.5 million from the yea 
before. The separate appropriation 
for research and development was 
increased, however, from $33.4 mil- 


lion to $18.7 million between fiscal 
1959 and 1960. 

Adequate air-traflic control docs 
not mean that only the Federal gov 
ernment must spend money. The 
new tools will require new cquip 
ment in the planes. And this means 
that commercial airlines, private and 
business users of the system, and thc 
military must undertake considerable 
expense. ‘Thus some degree of ap 
proval tor the equipment must be 
won trom these groups belore instal 
lations are made. 

Another obstacle lacing the FaAa: 
some prominent individuals in the 
aviation industry feel the present 
system is “superb,” the adjective 
used by Max Karant, vice-president 
ol the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association. That group, represent 
ing owners of small pleasure craft 
and business planes as well as pilots, 
has been denounced with several 
others by Quesada for obstructionist 
tactics. ; 

By the end of 1960, there were 
110,360 planes in use in the United 
States. Thirty per cent of all flights 
were made under air-traflic control. 
Controllers handled more than 2,000 
flights a day. The airlines carried 
58,400,000 passengers a total ofl 
$93,039,700,000 miles last vear, and 
364 passengers and crewmen were 
killed in commercial accidents. Un 
officially computed, the accident rate 
was 0.93 deaths per hundred million 
miles flown, compared to a 0.65 rate 
in 1959 and a 0.48 rate in 1958. 

Viewed against such statistics, en- 
couragement of the status quo in air- 
traffic control has its dangers. 
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Health Care for the Aged: 


An Unexpected Victory 


EDWARD T. CHASE 


A’ PHOUGH it wasn’t planned that 
Way, one generous step General 
Lisenhower took to ease the transi- 
tion from the old administration to 
the new was his sixteenth, final, and 
probably most important “White 
House conference,” which ended just 
a few days before he left office. For 
the White House Conference on 
Aging has greatly enhanced Mr. 
Kennedy's chances of achieving one 
of his most cherished objectives, 
the enactment of a medical-care plan 
lor the aged based on an increase in 
the Social Security tax so that all 
elderly patients would be entitled to 
insurance benefits without having to 
submit to a means test to prove that 
they were indigent. 

Some of the most effective blows 
lor Mr. Kennedy's proposals were 
landed by prominent Eisenhower 
Republicans. Marion B. Folsom, a 
former Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, delivered a formi- 
dable factual analysis establishing 
the superiority of the Social Security 
mechanism over public-assistance 
“charity” for elderly citizens in need 
of medical care. Arthur Larson, a 
former Presidential assistant who has 
enjoyed a reputation as a leading 
Republican egghead and is now di- 
rector of Duke University’s World 
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Rule of Law Center, argued for 
the same point on philosophical 
grounds. Neither Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara, who the week before had 
introduced the Democratic bill call- 
ing tor the Social Security approach, 
nor President George Meany of the 
\rL-cio could add anything to the 
two Republicans’ contributions. Fur- 
thermore, the American Medical As- 
sociation failed to offer anything 
like an effective rebuttal, let alone 
a persuasive case for any alternative 
plan. And so there was considerable 
jubilation but little surprise over the 
resounding final vote of 170 to 99 
lor the Social Security approach by 
the conference groups with jurisdic- 
tion over this issue. 

The jubilation was based on the 
assumption that if the conference 
had gone the other way—if it had 
approved the public-assistance ap- 
proach, or even if it had ended in 
a stalemate—the pressures exerted by 
the A.M.A. and elements of the 
insurance industry on the all-impor- 
tant House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would have been immeasura- 
bly, perhaps decisively, strengthened. 
The Ways and Means Committee is 
the real battleground for this issue 
in 1961, as it was a year ago. That 
is where the bill must clear the 


crucial first hurdle, and A.M.A. lob- 
byists count the noses there daily, 
exerting every effort to hold the 
line. But there can be no doubt now 
that the conference has shown, in the 
words of a New York Times edi- 
torial, “impressive endorsement” ol 
the Social Security principle by a 
significant public representation. 


Q™ Ns of impending defeat for the 
A.M.A. appeared at an early 
hour. In a briefing session of the 
doctor delegates at the District of 
Columbia Medical Society headquar- 
ters the day before the conference 
began, Dr. Benedict Duffy of Hud- 
son County, New Jersey, spoke out 
in protest against the A.M.A.’s prop- 
aganda package. “Don't flood me 
with what I know isn’t true,” said 
Dr. Duffy. “I am a practitioner. I 
will stand with you. But I wish we 
could all be Americans first and 
physicians second.” The applause 
that followed was a good deal more 
than polite. Dr. Elkin Ravetz ol 
Philadelphia also got a big hand 
when he said he wished the A.M.A. 
were known for something rather 
than simply “against progress.” 
Despite incessant (and widely re 
sented) quarterbacking by Dr. Ernest 
B. Howard, the A.M.A. official who 
had recently notified the nation that 
his organization would fight the 
Kennedy Social Security approach to 
the death, individual doctor cele- 
gates were often apologetic in intro- 
ducing their comments. And no 
speaker seemed both willing and 
able to make a persuasive case for 
the Kerr-Mills bill—the compromise 
measure that had squeaked through 
last summer’s rump session of Con- 
gress after lobbying pressure and the 
threat of a veto had killed chances 
for any major legislation. It provides 
Federal grants to match state assist- 
ance and to those deemed “medically 
indigent’; it thus applies only to eld- 
erly people whose inability to meet 
their own medical care has been dem- 
onstrated by a means test. Though 
even the Kerr-Mills bill violated the 
major principles the A.M.A. had 
espoused earlier in 1960 when it 
favored no legislation, the A.M.A. 
gave the measure strong support 
when it was clear that some type of 
legislation was going to be passed. 
Aside from any objections on 
social or philosophical grounds, the 
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bill has exhibited this further seri- 
ous defect: it doesn’t work. Most 
states simply lack the funds to match 
the proposed Federal grants. Hence 
state participation has been virtually 
nil, only five states having acted to 
participate at last count. The Kerr- 
Mills bill has not even made a dent 
in the problem that was restated at 
the conference by speaker after 
speaker and document after docu- 
ment: four-fifths of the 15.7 million 
Americans sixty-five and over have 
vearly incomes under $2,000, three- 
fifths under $1,000; although the 
aged have two to three times more 
illness than the rest of us, less than 
half of them have any degree of 
health-insurance coverage at all. 


A Matter of Compulsion 


The publication of Mr. Kennedy's 
special task-force report on “Health 
and Social Security for the Ameri- 
can People” was also not lost upon 
the conterence delegates. Prolessor 
Wilbur J. Cohen of the University 
of Michigan, chairman of the task 
force, had originally informed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that he could not 
accept an invitation to participate 
in the conference, since he felt the 
meeting was “stacked” for organized 
medicine. Actually, it was generally 
agreed that the states had suc- 
ceeded rather well in sending del- 
egations that were at once represent- 
ative and qualified; and when Cohen, 
who is probably the best-known 
social-welfare expert in the nation, 
suddenly did make an appearance 
on the third day, he was received by 
the delegates with a loud round of 
applause. 

By then a band-wagon atmosphere 
had invaded the conference. It was 
easy to give credence to the widely 
circulated report that Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s last Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Arthur S. 
Flemming, would align himself in a 
month or so with the Democrats in 
favoring the Social Security ap- 
proach and that Richard Nixon too 
would fall in line. Indeed, one of 
the most persistent stories in wel- 
fare circles in Washington has been 
that both Flemming and Nixon had 
actually come out for the Social 
Security approach in a Cabinet meet- 
ing just a year ago, but had been 
slapped down because Mr. Eisen- 
hower, in order to get A.M.A. ap- 
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proval for the creation of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare during his first administra- 
tion, had pledged that he would 
never endorse a “compulsory”” meas- 
ure such as the Social Security ap- 
proach. 

In any case, the charge that the 
Kennedy program is “compulsory” 
has been the main Republican and 
A.M.A. weapon against the Social 
Security approach. Yet it is hard to 
see how anyone would have the cour- 
age to advance the argument again, 
so thoroughly was it demolished at 
the White House Conlerence by 
Folsom, Larson, Meany, and others. 
All of them stressed what has been 
obvious to students of the question 
and yet had been almost never 
brought out during the Presidential 
campaign: that all schemes involv- 
ing tax funding of medical care are 
compulsory since they all depend 
upon compulsory taxes—but in the 
case ol Social Security, that is where 
the compulsory feature begins and 
ends. Freedom ol choice ol doctor 
or hospital has been written into the 
proposed laws, from the original 
Forand bill to the measure that has 
superseded it, the McNamara_ bill. 
This, curiously enough, is more than 
can be said of the A.M.A.-backed 
Kerr-Mills law, wherein treedom ol 
choice is not stipulated. Indeed, it 
leaves the individual states the right 
to impose any kind of compulsory 
features they may wish. 


| ps CERTAIN political consequence 
ol the conlerence is that the 
major organizations that have stuck 
with the A.M.A. in its battle will 
now be reconsidering their public 
position. The most important ol 
them, Blue Cross—which is to say 
the American Hospital Association, 
which controls it—is likely at last to 
split with the A.M.A. after such 
a resounding popular endorsement 
of the Social Security principle. 
There has long been  power- 
ful minority sentiment for such a 
declaration of independence by Blue 
Cross leaders convinced that A.M.A. 
intransigence over any kind of re- 
forms will in the long run threaten 
the very survival of Blue Cross. 
Two basic developments in recent 
years have decisively affected the pri- 
vate practice of medicine. One is 
technological progress—the new sci- 


entific equipment, surgical proced- 
ures, and wonder drugs that have 
greatly increased the costs of medical 
care; the second is the emergence ol 
the elderly as a large and rapidly in- 
creasing segment of the population, 
people for the most part no longer 
gainfully employed but who have the 
greatest need of the costly new medi- 
cine they cannot afford. Many doctors 
—and this is especially true of the off- 
cials who run powerful county medi- 
cal societies—bitterly resist any sug- 
gestion that these developments pose 
a massive social problem that makes 
government financing essential. They 
lear that government intrusion will 
inevitably setting of 
standards and official surveillance to 
prevent misuse of public funds. This 
lorm ol “creeping socialism” is con- 
strued as a potential threat not only 
to prolessional independence but also 
to the hallowed fee system that has 
made medicine the highest paid ol 
all the professions. But the ferment 
in medicine today—the trend toward 
group practice, salaried doctors, new 
types of community health centers, 
government funding of medical re 
search, new programs lor the educa- 
tion and care ol the elderly—occurs 
not because of “creeping socialism,” 
as the A.M.A. claims, but mostly be- 
cause 
much. 


involve the 


modern medicine costs so 


A' rHoUuGH the White House Con 
lerence on Aging dealt with 
many problems other than the fi 
nancing of health care tor the aged, 
its principal result has been to clarily 
the basic question that is at the heart 
of the repeated controversies plaguing 
organized medicine as it struggles 
lrom the nineteenth intos the twen- 
tieth century. That question — is 
whether medical care has come to be 
a basic human right comparable to 
the right to food, clothing, and shel 
ter, or is a service purchasable only 
by those with the necessary private 
means. It is clear that the conlerence 
gave overwhelming support to the 
thesis that medical care has become 
a basic human right, a right that can 
best be guaranteed not by reliance 
on charity, which is both economi- 
cally and morally untenable, but by 
individual contributions via a pay- 
roll tax during one’s working life- 
time in order to assure adequate 
medical care for the retirement years. 
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De Gaulle’s New Mandate 


EDMOND 


Paris 
kien GH nobody has suggested a 
recount, the parties or politicians 
who backed the losing side in the re- 
cent referendum in France have been 
conducting a lively campaign to con- 
vince the French public and foreign 
observers that the seventy-five per 
cent vote of confidence the nation 
gave President de Gaulle on January 
8 does not mean what it seems to 
mean. Pierre Poujade, the tax 
dodgers’ friend and die-hard sup- 
porter of [’Algérie Francaise, claims 
that the real victor at the polls was 
himself. For tactical reasons, Poujade 
advised his followers to abstain 
rather than to vote “No,” and he 
regards the rise in abstentionism in 
mainland France trom 15.44 per cent 
in the referendum of 1958 approving 
the Fifth Republic to 23.51 per cent 
in the 
triumph. 
The Communists, who on the 
whole withstood the Gaullist land- 
slide better than the Right, had 
an even more ingenious interpreta- 
tion: most Frenchmen who voted 
“No” did so Maurice 
Chorez told them it meant voting 
lor negotiations with the Algerian 
rebels. As the Communists see it, a 
great many of the millions who ab- 
sent-mindedly voted for de Gaulle 
really had the same objective. By 
adding together an arbitrary propor- 
tion of “Yesses” and “Noes,” the 
Communists prove to their own satis- 
faction that much more than seven- 
ty-five per cent of the French popula- 
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tion supported the party line, or 
meant to at any rate. Some triends ol 
former Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
-who originally favored an attitude 
ol “positive abstentionism” until in- 
direct Communist pressure forced him 
into the “No” camp—and independ- 
ent left-wing intellectuals like 
Professor Maurice Duverger of Le 
Monde seemingly accept the basic 
Communist contention that the ref- 
crendum constituted an imperative 
mandate, just short of an ultimatum, 
to de Gaulle to open immediate ne- 
gotiations with the F.L.N. Because, 
as Duverger put it, “The whole com- 
paign was steeped in an atmosphere 
of allusions to early peace and the 
renewal of negotiation,” he and 
others consider the vote as a kind of 
short-term promissory note that 
obligates de Gaulle not only toward 
his supporters but also toward his 
opponents. 


Tu 


Gaulle’s three campaign speeches 
expressed the sense of urgency he 
feels about ending the six-year-old 
war there, but they were deliberately 
vague on his program of achieving 
peace. He acknowledged the force of 
Algerian nationalism but still avoid- 
ed recognizing the F.L.N. as its ex- 
clusive bargaining agent. De Gaulle 
does not reject the idea of negotiat- 
ing with the F.L.N., but he wants 
these negotiations to take place at a 
time and under conditions that will 
not be prejudicial to the honor of 
France. He asked the French voters 


ALLUSIONS to Algeria in de 


to say that they wanted peace in Al- 
geria—but not at any price. 

De Gaulle’s formal mandate cov 
ers only the two points that were 
explicitly submitted to the refer 
endum-—self-determination for Al. 
geria, which has long been implicitly 
endorsed by the nation, and authori 
zation to set up a transitional semi- 
autonomous Algerian authority, 
which de Gaulle still considers a 
useful lever for prying the F.L.N. 
leaders away from their intransi- 
gence. His real mandate, how 
ever, stemming in part from the 
varied content of his own campaign 
speeches with their richly suggestive 
overtones and in part from the over 
all context of the referendum, is 
both deeper and broader. 

The impact of de Gaulle’s briet 
television appeal to the nation on 
the eve of the referendum seems in 
particular to have far-reaching po 
litical and constitutional implica- 
tions for the future. Some French 
liberals who had originally planned 
to vote “Yes” decided to boycott the 
polls after hearing de Gaulle address 
the voters over the heads of the pro 
fessional politicians and characterizc 
the vote as “a personal affair between 
each of you and myself.” On the 
other hand, many experts agree that 
this undisguised bid for a personal 
vote of confidence, above party 
alignment and special interest 
groups, brought a large response 
trom the electorate. 

“This suppression of the middle- 
man is a new development in 
politics,” according to the Catholic 
novelist Francois Mauriac, a staunch 
Gaullist whose weekly diary on the 
back page of the anti-Gaullist 
L’Express often contains keen polit- 
ical analysis. Mauriac goes on to 
predict that the middlemen—includ- 
ing both the politicians and some ol 
the leftist pundits—will play a con- 
stantly diminishing role in French 
public life, while direct contact 
between the president and the masses 
will become increasingly important. 
The kingly personality of de Gaulle, 
like the great monarchs of ancient 
France, seems to thrive on such 
contact. 

The same idea was developed by 
the daily Combat in a recent article 
which foresees the disappearance of 
the party system in France in its 
present form, as the use of what the 
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newspaper calls the referendum- 
plebiscite develops. “A dialogue will 
be established directly between the 
chief of state and the citizens,” Com- 
bat predicts. “Political parties and 
leaders have no place in this system. 
This new method of government, 
which is likely to become common, 
recalls the methods practiced by the 
two Napoleonic empires. Under ex- 
isting conditions in France, however, 
the referendum-plebiscite has un- 
deniable advantages, providing it 
does not degenerate into dema- 
goguery or dictatorship.” Combat 
thinks the only chance for French 
parties is to abandon the pretense ol 
representing the people as a whole 
and play an educational and mediat- 
ing role in politics like that of the 
labor unions, which seem to have 
exercised some influence in the rel- 
erendum campaign. 

It has been reliably reported for 
some time that de Gaulle wants to 
stress the presidential role in the 
development of the Filth Republic 
while simultaneously giving its social 
and economic policies a strong lelt- 
ward trend—in keeping with the 
early doctrine of the old Gaullist 
political group, the Rally of the 
French People. Until now he has 
been hesitating lest he be suspected 
of turning away from democracy. 

But in an official communiqué 
summarizing the deliberations of the 
recent council of ministers, said to 
have been written by de Gaulle him- 
self, there is a strong hint that the 
use of the referendum may be sys- 
tematized. “The president noted that 
the referendum, already familiar in 
the constitutional field, has been uti- 
lized for the first time in regard to a 
problem of legislative type,” the 
communiqué said. “He referred to 
the essential role that this sort of na- 
tional consultation, the most demo- 
cratic of all, could play in certain 
cases that involve the basic destiny 
of the country.” 

In his TV address de Gaulle ex- 
plicitly stressed the choice before the 
electorate as a test of French nation- 
al unity, and he is said to consider 
the outcome of the referendum an 
affirmation of national self-confidence 
as well as an expression of confi- 
dence in his leadership. “Why 
should France thank France?” de 
Gaulle is reported to have answered 
one of his ministers who had asked 
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him if he was planning a new TV 
speech to thank the nation. The 
anecdote may be apocryphal, but it 
probably reflects both de Gaulle’s 
private concept of the relationship 
between himself and the country and 
the spirit in which millions of 
French citizens responded to his 
appeal. 

Against him there was an im- 
probable assemblage of different and 
frequently irreconcilable factors. Be- 
sides the Communists and the dissi- 
dent Socialist group of Mendés- 
France, there were the quasi-activist 
followers of Jacques Soustelle, along 
with the Poujadists and the lunatic 
fringe of the extreme Right, the bulk 
of former Premier Antoine Pinay’s 
Independents—representing the rural 
hegemony of the notary, the big cat- 
tle dealer, and the small industrialist 
—the provincial Radicals of former 
Premier Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury, 
and the more cosmopolitan Radical- 
ism of former Premier Félix Gaillard. 
Nearly all of the lobbies and vested- 
interest groups in the country before 
whom generations of French poli- 
ticians have groveled threw them- 
selves into the fight against de 
Gaulle, for reasons that rarely had 
anything to do with Algeria. They 
included the chronically discon- 
tented winegrowers olf the south; 
the unofhcial but powerful lobby of 





shady hotel proprietors, incensed by 
new governmental measures to curb 
prostitution; the still more power- 
ful bistro lobby, infuriated by recent 
decrees to combat alcoholism; the 
licensed home distillers, for the same 
reason; the Corsicans, outraged by 
the suppression of special fiscal 
privileges; and last but by no means 


least, the once influential mandarin- 
ate of left-wing intellectuals, rang- 
ing from the Mendésist romantics to 
Jean-Paul Sartre. 

De Gaulle’s victory has weakened 
the Left, while to an even greater 
degree it has lessened the threat of a 
rightist or military coup that has 
been hanging over the country for 
the last few months, and it has made 
much more difficult the systematic 
right-wing sabotage of his Algerian 
policy. 


Toward Negotiations 

In Algeria itsell, the voting showed 
that the French Army still has the 
Moslem rural masses well in hand; 
but in the cities where the educated 
Moslem elites live, the success of the 
F.L.N. campaign to boycott the refer- 
endum came as a shock to the French. 
The continuing political agitation 
among the urban Moslems since the 
reterendum has underscored what 
one high French official is said to 
have termed the “growing ascend- 
ancy” of the F.L.N. 

Yet even in the cities, the F.L.N.'s 
grip on the Moslem masses is still fai 
from complete. Two other national- 
ist factions compete with it: the 
rapidly growing Algerian Commu- 
nist Party and the Algerian National 
Movement (M.N.A.) of the veteran 
Messali Hadj, 


nationalist leader 





whose tollowers, while theoretically 
more moderate, are inclined to 
outdo the F.L.N. in fomenting dis- 
order. What the French mainly pin 
their hopes on in Algeria is the mass 
of unorganized and so-called “mod- 
erate” nationalist sentiment. The 
dream of those nationalists who are 
least hostile to France is _prob- 
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ably best expressed by the home- 
made banners that appeared in De- 
cember showing General de Gaulle 
and Ferhat Abbas clasping hands. 
De Gaulle knows that this deep and 
widespread Moslem sentiment for 
peace and reconciliation gives him 
the last chance for the peace he wants 
in Algeria. 

Accordingly, it is reported that 
de Gaulle’s strategy for achieving a 
satisfactory settlement in 
now based largely on an eventual 
direct encounter with Ferhat Abbas. 
Che feasibility of the meeting would 
first be explored through secret and 
unofhcial soundings—which are prob- 
ably under way—and then by more 
formal but still secret talks with per- 
sonal representatives of Abbas. 

Until recently, the Algerian Com- 
munist Party 
role. Some observers still question its 
importance but army sources in Alge- 
ria claim that in the last lew weeks it 
has emerged as one of the main insti- 
disorder and is trying 
to capture the leadership of the na- 
tionalist movement from the F.L.N. 
Partial corroboration of this view is 
supplied by a recent clandestine leal- 


Algeria is 


played a_ negligible 


gators ol 


let of the party calling for an all-out 
campaign of sabotage and terrorism, 
especially in the cities. Feigning ig- 
norance ol contrary instructions 
lrom F.L.N. chiefs to avoid major 
disturbances at this time, the Com- 
munist tract declares: “For this de- 
cisive battle we should not only 
give our support to the F.L.N. but 
we should serve as an inspiration and 
spur to it while maintaining our 
underground identity.” 

The official French position re- 
mains unchanged: no political nego- 
tiations until after a cease-fire, and 
then only to discuss the organization 
of the sell-determination referendum 
at a round table of all the Algerian 
factions. In all likelihood, however, 
de Gaulle would accept a fairly cas- 
ual truce in lieu of the cease-fire and 
agree to at least marginal discussion 
of fundamental political problems 
directly with the F.L.N., if there 
were a reasonable chance that such 
discussions might eventually lead to 
agreement. He would also consent, 
if necessary, to a delay in the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Algerian 
assembly and executive until they 
could be set up in agreement with 
the F.L.N.—especially since the 
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French are having serious difficulty 
in finding any representative Mos- 
lems who would agree to serve on 
them under any other conditions. 
Against negotiation between de 
Gaulle and Ferhat Abbas stand the 





extremists of anti-colonialism in 
Alrica. Strong elements in the 
F.L.N., urged on by the Soviets, the 
Chinese, and the Casablanca league 
ol revolutionary African national- 
isms—Egyptian, Moroccan, Malian, 
Ghanaian, and Guinean—will un- 
dloubtedly try to block any agreement 
with France. Instead, they may at- 
tempt to fan the agitation among 
the politically minded Moslem urban 
masses in Algeria into new outbursts 
of violence. The danger is height- 
ened by the tendency of dissident 
and previously unorganized nation- 
alist groups to prove that they can be 
more militant than the F.L.N. itself, 
and above all by the tension of hate 
and fear between the Moslems and 
the shell-shocked, demoralized Euro- 
pean community—the aftermath ol 
the gruesome race riots in December. 

De Gaulle fully realizes the threat 


to his hope of a peaceful settlement. 
“It is essential that the necessary 
evolution take place witheut ou 
arms suffering any defeat,” he wrote 
General Crepin, the commander-in 
chief in Algeria, to congratulate him 
for the discipline with which the 
army carried out his orders during 
the referendum. “On the contrary, 
they must maintain public order in 
every region of Algeria.” He is pre 
pared to negotiate with the F.L.N., 
but he knows that it is impossible to 
negotiate with chaos. 

The F.L.N. leaders too may dread 
chaos, at least to judge from the 
rather vague communiqué _ they 
issued in Tunis on January 15 on 
the resumption of talks with the 
French. 


a the French viewpoint, the 
crucial issue is that of post-inde- 
pendence guaranties for both the 
Furopean community and the pro- 
French Moslem minorities in Algeria, 
together with safeguards for the 
transportation of Saharan oil to the 
sea. If they do not reach agreement 
with the F.L.N., the French will try 
to obtain these guaranties by par- 
titioning the territory. If the Moslem 
nationalists do not want partition, 
they can have an undivided and in- 
dependent Algerian republic, along 
with continued French economic aid 
and a generous share in the exploita- 
tion of the Sahara’s resources. The 
leaders of the F.L.N. will have to 
decide which solution they prefer. 


The Businesslike Mr. Hoffa 


WILLIAM L. RIVERS 


I IS NO ACCIDENT that James R. 
Hoffa uses the phrase “the labor 
business” in talking about his vast 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. The union has 
long been a big investor: a million- 
dollar loan to the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, a 2,800-acre real-estate 
development in Florida, even a $200,- 
000 loan to a company involved in 
a labor dispute with another union. 
But until the little town of Deming, 
down in the Yucca country of south- 
western New Mexico, was picked as 


site for a rubber company transplant- 
ed from Indiana, no one realized just 
how businesslike the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters can be. 
Deming was participating in an 
industrial development scheme, 
adopted several years ago by the 
New Mexico legislature, which al- 
lows municipalities to issue bonds 
for the purpose of purchasing the 
assets of companies willing to settle 
in New Mexico. The city leases the 
assets back to the company, and the 
lease payments amortize the prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds. In 
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theory, everybody  prospers. The 
company—which can usually buy its 
assets back at a nominal price after 
the bonds are paid off—saves capital 
investment and is exempt from prop- 
erty taxes while the city owns the as- 
sets. The city gets new industry and 
takes little risk, since the bonds are 
backed by the company’s operating 
revenues. The bond buyers take a 
chance, but they get high interest 
rates and the interest is tax-free be- 
cause the bonds are municipals. 

In 1959, when the Auburn Rub- 
ber Company left Indiana for Dem- 
ing under this scheme, the United 
Rubber Workers, who had organized 
the plant in Indiana, also sent rep- 
resentatives to New Mexico. Check- 
ing wage scales, they found no one 
making more than $1.37 an hour, 
and many workers making exactly 
$1 an hour, the Federal minimum 
wage. They had little insurance pro- 
tection, no job security, and no pen- 
sion plan. 

In contrast to this pinchpenny 
wage policy, the financing for the 
plant was quite generous. Whereas 
most municipal bonds yield about 
5.5 per cent, Deming’s nearly $3 
million Class A bonds, secured by a 
first mortgage, pay 6.25 per cent. The 
$1.5 million of Class B bonds, which 
are not secured, pay nine per cent. 

During the spring of 1960, the URW 
organizers asked company employees 
to sign cards authorizing their union 
to represent them. By late June, a 
majority of the workers had signed, 
and the uRw petitioned the National 
Labor Relations Board for an elec- 
tion to certify the union as collec- 
tive-bargaining agent. Success seemed 
assured, 


The Teamster Spirit 

Then one day, Tony Rodrigues and 
Howard Sharp, the uRw organizers 
in Deming, went to the company 
office to confer with an NLRB exam- 
iner. To their surprise, they found 
two Teamster oflicials—Gene San 
Soucie, president of the Indiana Con- 
ference of Teamsters, and George 
Harper, a personal aide to Jimmy 
Hoffa, also present with the exam- 
iner. In the discussion that followed, 
the reason for such high-level inter- 
vention was not entirely clear. The 
Auburn Rubber Company with its 
four hundred employees is small 
pickings for an organization like the 
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Teamsters, whose membership — is 
more than a million and a half. 
Rodriguez asked for a private talk 
with the two Teamsters. According 
to his account, as soon as they were 
outside the office he told San Soucie 
and Harper they could organize the 
over-the-road drivers for the plant 
if that was the problem. San Soucie 
said that was not the problem. The 
trouble was, he admitted after some 
hesitation, the Teamsters had a 383- 
million stake in the success of Au- 
burn Rubber Company. They had 
bought Deming’s Class A bonds. The 
Teamsters would agree to a quick 
election only if the Rubber Workers 
would guarantee no improvement in 
wages and working conditions. “The 





dlay we agree to those conditions is 
the day we get out of the labor move- 
ment.” Rodriguez says he replied. 
The Teamsters Union then set out 
to organize the company’s workers. 
In what was entitled an “Open 
Message to All Townspeople and 
Employees,” the Teamsters Union 
asserted that the urw had been re- 
sponsible for the failure of the com- 
pany when it was in Indiana and 
warned of the dangers of rampant 
unionism: “ we take credit for 
having saved those jobs for you. It 
is our opinion that if we had not in- 
tervened with the National Labor 
Relations Board, and delayed the ac- 
tion for bargaining rights . . . until 
we can have the time and opportuni- 
ty to explain the true facts, that with- 
in six months the Rubber Workers 
Union would have forced the com- 
pany to close its doors by work stop- 


pages, slowdowns, or a strike. You 
people would have all been without 
jobs and paychecks, and with such 
a bad labor record Deming would 
not be able ever to secure any othe 
factory. This would mean no more 
industrial employment in Deming.” 

The “Open Message” was attacked 
by the urw. In replying to_ its 
charges the Teamsters Union stated: 
“We are lor the employees of the Au- 
burn Rubber Company, the Auburn 
Rubber Company, and the communi- 
ty of Deming. If that is being a com- 
pany union—fine.” At the same time, 
it argued: “When a small union such 
as the Rubber Workers charges the 
Teamsters Union, the largest union 
in the world, with being a ‘Company 
Union’ it’s too ridiculous to even 
discuss.” After more muscle flexing, 
it went on to say that the urw has 
“no union local in New Mexico” and 
is a “small, weak union that doesn't 
want the companies they deal with 
coming out here to New Mexico, 
where their union can’t compete 
with large, strong, good unions such 
as ours.” 


TT ELECTION, held in) August, 
ended in a tie: 114 for the Rub- 
ber Workers, 114 for the Teamsters 
—and 55 against both unions. A new 
election was scheduled for Septem- 
ber 9. Seven days belore, the Deming 
city council called a special meeting 
at the request of James Glatt ol 
Chicago, whose brokerage company 
had handled the sale of the bonds 
to the Teamsters. In a two-hour ses- 
sion, Glatt sketched a stark picture 
of what would happen if the Rubber 
Workers won: the company would 
fail. Glatt treated it as a foregone 
conclusion and asked that the council 
approve a plan for settling Deming’s 
obligation to the bondholders. He 
had the whole procedure worked out: 
the assets would be merged with an- 
other company and moved to anoth- 
er location. The Auburn Rubber 
Company of New Mexico would be 
dissolved. Deming would lose its big- 
gest payroll. 

That settled it: the Teamsters 
Union got the whole town’s support. 
In the deciding election, the Team- 
sters won by nearly two to one. The 
Rubber Workers came out with 88 
votes and a moral: never get into 
organizing fights when you can’t tell 
labor from management 

















A Brazilian Defines 


Our Choice in Latin America 


LUIS ALBERTO BAHIA 


Rio DE JANEIRO 

. IME is coming, and coming 
last, when a new covenant will 
have to be drawn up and put into 
eflect between Washington and the 
Latin-American nations ol this hemi- 
sphere. It cannot be assumed that 
the diplomatic and military relations 
between the richest country in the 
world and its South American neigh- 
remain what they 
been. Industrialization and agrarian 
radically transforming 


bors will have 
relorms are 
both the internal structure ol the 
Latin-American 
inter-American system. 

The United States is laced with a 
choice: either to ally itself with po- 
litically unstable régimes that faith 
fully follow Washington’s lead in 
foreign affairs or to choose politically 
stable governments that refuse to be 
taken fon semi-autono- 
mous colonies. 


countries and the 


granted as 


To be sure, all the nations of 
Latin America have full title to na- 
tional sovereignty. But in a number 
of them political power is still in the 
hands of oligarchies supported by 
foreign interests. The fact that 
sovereignty is frequently only formal 
has contributed to the high degree 
of instability in many Latin-Ameri- 
can countries as well as to the crisis 
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that now laces the whole inter- 
American system. It is also responsi- 
ble lor the poverty and economic 
backwardness of countries long asso- 
ciated with the wealthiest nation on 
earth. The foundations of this asso- 
ciation are going to be changed, lor 
the Latin Americans are determined 
to be truly independent—particularly 
ol Washington. 


Compromise at San José 


\ll this became apparent at the San 
José Conlerence of Foreign Minis- 
ters last August. A long past met 
the prospects and the threat of the 
future there. The past, symbolized 
by the Trujillo dictatorship, threat- 
ened the security of the newly found- 
ed democratic governments in such 
countries as Venezuela; the future 
was projected in its most violent 
form by Cuba. The Cuban revolu- 
tion emphasizes the urgency of re- 
adjusting relations between Latin 
America and the United States. 
Two traditions have determined 
the behavior of the countries of the 
hemisphere toward dictatorships. 
One, which has its origin in the 
Latin-American fear that Washing- 
ton might revert to armed interven- 
tion, has led to the principle of 
“non-intervention.” This is a neutral 


position, indifferent to the nature ol 
any particular régime or to any 
yearning for representative democ- 
racy. It has frequently worked to the 
advantage of dictatorships that have 
found encouragement and support in 
Washington, particularly when they 
have been obedient to U.S. diplo- 
matic leadership in foreign affairs. 

The other tradition, liberal in 
character, has sought to reconcile the 
principle of non-intervention with 
the desire to create or strengthen 
authentic democratic régimes. 

In the case of the Trujillo dicta- 
torship, the San José Conference 
followed the principle of non-inter- 
vention. It rejected a proposal to set 
up an inter-American commission to 
aid in the preparation of free elec- 
tions in the Dominican Republic; 
instead, it approved innocuous 
sanctions. 


[7 ASHINGTON, alarmed by the Cu- 
ban revolution, has proposed 
a “Doctrine of Collective Respon- 
sibility,” which seeks to make the 
Organization of American States an 
efllective instrument of collective ac- 
tion. The American republics are 
asked to assume collective responsi 
bility for anything that threatens the 
common welfare and the representa- 
tive democracy of any of its mem- 
bers, thus providing Washington 
with an escape from two unpalatable 
alternatives: non-intervention or uni- 
lateral intervention. The State De- 
partment thus seeks to arm itsell 
against future situations even more 
serious than the Cuban one. 

The final declaration made by the 
Latin-American foreign ministers at 
San José represented a compromise. 
Homage was paid to the principle 
of non-intervention: “No American 
state may intervene for the purpose 
of imposing upon another American 
State its ideology or political, eco- 
nomic, or social principles.” Cuba 
was condemned in a general way, 
and so was Sino-Soviet  infiltra- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere. 
The declaration gave its approval to 
collective sanctions, including the 
military ones already outlined in the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, as well as 
to the Doctrine of Collective Re- 
sponsibility, although without the 
precision so devoutly desired by 
Washington. Just how collective re- 
sponsibility will work is to be decided 
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at the same 





by each government that signed the 
declaration. 

Latin-American suspicions about 
possible consequences of the Doc- 
trine of Collective Responsibility 
were confirmed more rapidly than 
had been expected. Without con- 
sulting any Latin-American govern- 
ment, the State Department pro- 
ceeded to apply sanctions against the 
Castro régime. President Eisenhower 
himself said that the United States 
would like the oas to bring its 
“moral and political influence” to 
bear on the Cuban situation, and he 
added that if there were no collec- 
tive action, the United States re- 
served its right to protect its interests 
unilaterally. 

The Latin-American republics can- 
not agree to abandon the _princi- 
ple of non-intervention—not only be- 
cause it is rooted in the region but 
also because they fear being dragged 
into a kind of regional cold war. 
They are more atraid of the com- 
mitments the United States has as- 
sumed all around the world than of 
Soviet interference in the affairs of 
their own continent. They do not 
feel bound to support Naro, the 
Baghdad Pact, or searo, since they 
were not consulted when such power 
blocs were set up. 


It Begins at Home 


The Latin Americans who are most 
devoted to democratic principles are 
convinced that Pan-Americanism 
must find its strength in the better- 
ment of the people’s lot throughout 
the hemisphere. Brazil's proposal for 
“Operation Pan-America”™ is typical 
of current Latin-American — think- 
ing: it supports non-intervention but 
time it advocates a 
prudent and practical application of 
a system of multilateral action that 
will not infringe upon the sover- 
eignty of any Latin-American gov- 
ernment; it rejects any attempt to 
impose democracy by force but calls 
for multilateral sanctions in clearly 
defined cases of violation of political 
and human rights. 

The Brazilian thesis holds that the 
contradictions of Pan-Americanism 
will never be solved by legal devices 
and that the Cuban phenomenon 
cannot be solved by purely political 
formulas. 

The best hope for Latin-American 
democracy, according to this line of 
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thinking, lies in a collective eftort, 
planned and worked out with the 
assistance of the United States. In 
twenty years, this plan would aim to 
provide the hemisphere with a per 
capita income sufficient to bring 
about self-sustaining economies. 


A’ THE Bogota conterence last 

September, the U.S. Department 
ol State presented a new program tor 
Latin America, apparently inspired 
by the Cuban debacle. The program 
would seem to aim at a short-term 
improvement of social conditions. It 
recommended the creation of an 
inter-American fund tor social de- 
velopment, to be administered by 
the Inter-American Bank. Brazil ap- 
proached the problem trom a differ- 
ent angle and asked that its own 
Operation Pan-America policy tor 
long-term economic development be 
approved. 

The debate was fairly sharp, but 
it seems altogether possible that both 
the United States and Brazil were 
right. For the first time, the problem 
of economic development was laced 
without forgetting to answer the 
basic question: development for 
whom? For the few or for the many? 

The Brazilians still insist that at 
Bogota the United States did not 
commit itself to long-term economic 
development. The act merely ex- 
presses a conviction that such devel- 
opment is imperative. It does not 
bind the United States to anv addi- 
tional financial assistance, public o1 
private, to loans on flexible terms, on 
to the development of projects and 
plans for development. Yet on the 
question of agrarian reform, it repre- 
sents one important concession by 
the United States: it will consider the 
“advisability, in special cases, of ex- 
tending foreign financing for the 
coverage of local expenditures.” 

Latin Americans are still suspicious 
that Washington is motivated ei- 
ther by the most general philan- 





thropic impulses or by political neces- 
sity: U.S. loans usually follow in the 
wake of the setbacks suffered by U.S. 
diplomacy. On this premise, it be- 
comes obvious that Castro is render- 
ing a service to Latin America. 

The fact that Washington, how- 
ever timidly, favors agrarian reform 
will affect the political structure ot 
many Latin-American countries. A 
number of economists in Latin 
America whose interests lie mainly 
in industrial development refuse to 
see the importance of the new 
U.S. position. But more farsighted 
people, in Brazil and elsewhere, look 
askance at those economists who are 
obsessed by industrialization _ first 
and foremost. For there is no by-pass- 
ing the need for agrarian reform. 
With U.S. assistance, a start might 
be possible. It might result in broad- 
ening the consumer market in each 
country, which would then make a 
common Latin-American market im- 
perative. 

By financing agrarian reform and 
urging Latin-American governments 
to undertake it, the United States 
will endear itself to the Latin-Ameri- 
can masses, although it will naturally 
lace the opposition of powerful vest- 
ed interests. But instead of obedient, 
politically unstable dependents, the 
United States might gain some inde- 
pendent allies such as it already has 
in Canada. 

The position of Janio Quadros, 
Brazil's newly elected president, is 
representative of a new generation 
of Latin-American politicians. These 
men are faithful to the regional sys- 
tem but firmly maintain their right 
to be independent in foreign affairs. 
With Quadros as president, Brazil 
will no longer ltollow undeviatingly 
the U.S. line in the United Nations, 
although its vote will be cast only 
alter consultation and negotiation. 
This does not imply what has been 
branded in another connection as 
“positive neutralism.” Brazil will not 
be a neutral in that sense, but its 
vote cannot be simply taken fon 
granted by the United States. 

Brazil thus typifies the new Latin- 
America now being born, allied to 
the United States but also independ- 
ent. The continent is on the march. 
The United States must not remain 
allied with the archaic power system 
that is at long last dying in the 
Latin-American countries. 
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Chinese Footprints in Somalia 


ROBERT COUNTS 


MOGADISCIO 
S° MANY new nations have achieved 
” independence in Africa during 
the past year that it has been difficult 
to keep track of them. But the birth 
of the Republic of Somalia last July 
was certainly not overlooked by the 
leaders of Communist China. A look 
at the map helps to explain why. 
The new republic is made up ol 
Somalia, the former Italian colony 
which was occupied by the British 
in 1941 and became a U.N. trust ter- 
ritory administered by Italy in 1950, 
and British Somaliland, which the 
United Kingdom gave up voluntarily 
shortly before the flag of independ- 
ence was raised last summer. It juts 
out into the Arabian Sea, a parched 
triangular peninsula adjacent to 
Ethiopia, with the Indian Ocean on 
one side and the Gulf of Aden on the 
other. Just north of the former Brit- 
ish section of the new republic lies 
minuscule French Somaliland, a trade 
crossroads of the world that controls 
the entrance to the Red Sea. The 
only railroad in the area connects 
Addis Ababa coast at 
Djibouti, the French 
Somaliland, which voted to remain 
an overseas territory ol France in the 


with the 
capital ol 


relerendum of 1958. 

The first evidence of Communist 
China's special interest in Somalia 
the name now defines both parts of 
the new republic—was detected as a 
result of an airplane crash. On Sep 
tember 27, 1960, an Egyptian plane 
en route from Geneva to Rome fell 
into the sea off the shore of Elba. 
Fragments of the wreckage and a lew 
life jackets that washed up on the 
beach were the only traces of the air- 
liner and its” thirty 
\mong those passengers were three 
French Somalis, including the leader 
of the National Pan-Somali Move- 
ment, Mohamud Harbi Farah. 

\ native of Djibouti, Harbi en- 
tered politics in 1947 at the age of 
thirty-nine by founding the Somali 
Youth Movement, which became the 
nucleus of the Somali Democratic 
Party, dedicated to the battle for in- 
dependence from France. In the suc- 
ceeding years, Harbi’s influence con- 


passengers. 
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tinued to grow until he was driven 
into exile in 1958. The French au- 
thorities sentenced him in absentia, 
and with this invaluable political 
asset he established new headquar- 
ters in Mogadiscio, the capital ol 
Somalia. 

sy the beginning of 1960, Harbi 
had formed the National Pan-Somali 
Movement. As its spokesman, he 
traveled widely. Shortly after at- 





BELGIAN 
CONGO 


tending the April Afro-Asian Con- 
ference at Conakry, he was invited 
to Peking, where he was welcomed 
with a warm show of friendship. 


Money in Switzerland 


What Harbi’s trip to China accom- 
plished was revealed to the Moga- 
authorities through a row 
between two French Somalis at the 
city airport a few days after Harbi’s 
death in the crash off Elba. The ar- 
gument led to blows, and Ali Ab 
dullahi, the victim of the attack, 
rushed to the police to denounce his 
assailant, who was trying to prevent 
him from boarding a plane. Both 
men were close associates of Harbi, 
and in the course of investigation it 
was discovered that Harbi had re- 
ceived a large sum of money from 
Communist China, which had been 
deposited in a Swiss bank. When Ali 
Abdullahi, who had accompanied 
Harbi to Peking, learned that his 
chief was dead, he headed for the 
bank. But just as he was about to 


dliscio 


board the plane for Switzerland, he 
had been assaulted by a representa- 
tive of Harbi’s family and of Harbi’s 
second-in-command, Ahmed Gou 
mane. Abdullahi was already unde: 
suspicion among his confederates: he 
had been accused by Harbi of mis 
appropriating £30,000 of party 
money. 

No one knows how much money 
was in the Chinese fund but reliable 
sources put the amount as high as 
£1,500,000 ($4,200,000, almost one- 
third of the annual income of the 
new Somali Republic). With part ol 
the money, Harbi had arranged for 
a shipload of arms to land in Ber 
bera, the only port on the northern 
Somalia coast, at the beginning ol 
October. 

A ship did in fact dock at Berbera 
on October 1. It was a Saudi Arabian 
vessel, the Rastanura, manned by an 
Egyptian skipper, an Italian engi- 
neer, and a mixed crew of Arabs. 
The manifest showed a cargo ol 
cement. For four days the Rastanura 
sat in port without unloading, and 
then at dawn on October 5 she sud- 
denly steamed out of the harbor and 
was gone for seventeen hours, re- 
turning to Berbera at 1] p.m. The 
vessel was searched immediately by 
the port authorities, who had been 
alerted by Mogadiscio. No arms were 
found, only cement. The search, 
however, revealed two empty secret 
compartments. On the basis of this 
discovery and the Rastanura’s un- 
authorized disappearance for seven 
teen hours, the ship was ordered held 
and proceedings were brought against 
the captain. 

The trial took place on October 
23. The captain, who was defended 
by the United Arab Republic’s 
consul general in Mogadiscio, was 
found guilty of violating two cus- 
toms ordinances and fined 42,000 
somali ($6,000). There was a brief 
flurry of public interest in the 
trial because the Egyptian skipper 
was the first foreigner to appear in 
court since the country became in- 
dependent. But the interest subsided 
quickly because the larger implica- 
tions were known only to the hand- 
ful of Somali officials directly 
involved. 


MM" RECENTLY, five boxes of arms 
have been discovered at differ- 
ent points along the shore north of 
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Berbera. They are all standard-size 
wooden munitions cases with steel 
partitions, containing 1952 model 
inti-tank grenades manufactured in 
Great Britain. From the date, it is 
issumed that the grenades were part 
of the supplies left by the British at 
Suez. It is also believed, from their 
waterlogged condition, that the 
boxes had been dumped into the 
ea and washed up at random. So 
ar, there is no trace of the 1,500 
ifles and other small arms believed 
to have been part of the original 
consignment. 

There is not much doubt about 
Harbi’s link with the Rastanura. 
Che cement was purchased in the 
name of the ship’s agent, one of the 
French Somalis who died in the crash. 
Harbi himself was scheduled to ar- 
rive in Berbera on September 30, the 
day before the ship docked. It seems 
probable that the captain hung 
around for a few days, vainly waiting 
lor instructions. When no one showed 
up, he weighed anchor and spent 
his unauthorized seventeen hours 
away from port getting rid of his 
cargo. 

The Somali army and police have 
sealed off the coast between Berbera 
and the French Somaliland frontier, 
and are still conducting an intensive 
search for arms. But the whereabouts 
of the rest of the weapons is relative- 
ly unimportant compared with the 
exposure of Communist China’s in- 
terest in the Somali Republic. 


Plenty of Fires to Fan 
Somalia is ideal for exploitation by 
the Communists. It is a trouble spot 
not only because of the sensitive 
pride of the Somali people but be- 
cause of its ethnic problems. In addi- 
tion to the more than two million 
Somalis in the new republic, another 
630,000 live in northern Kenya, 
French Somaliland, and Ethiopia. 
The location of Somalia gives the 
Peking government a unique oppor- 
tunity to harass three key western 
powers—the British through Kenya, 
the French through French Somali- 
land, and the United States via 
Ethiopia, which has been receiving 
substantial U.S. military aid. Harbi’s 
primary interest in overthrowing 
French rule in his native land made 


him the logical leader of an insur- . 


rection in French Somaliland. And 
there is a long history of misery and 
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unrest along the Ethiopia-Somalia 
border, periodically punctuated by 
raids and reprisals, especially in the 
northern area where some fifty thou- 
sand Somalis of the fiercely inde- 
pendent Esa tribe live. 

There have been a series of border 
incidents since summer, beginning 
with armed Ethiopian intervention 
in a tribal war between the Esas and 
the more primitive Danakils, who 
inhabit the desolate region southwest 
of Djibouti. A few Ethiopian. sol- 
were killed and later were 
avenged by a massacre of more than 
a hundred Esas, including women 


cliers 


and children. Possibly inspired by 


Ci) 








Harbi, the Esas responded with an 
attack on the Addis Ababa-Djibouti 


railroad early in August. A train 
was derailed and plundered. Several 
passengers were injured, and _ the 
French consul from Harar and 
two Ethiopian guards were killed. 
In reprisal, the Ethiopians wiped 
out all 250 inhabitants of the village 
of Aisha. Other wounded Esas drift- 
ed across the border into Somalia, 
where it is believed they were sought 
out by Ahmed Goumane, Harbi’s 
associate. Goumane is said to have 


stiffened their resistance with a 
promise of arms from China. While 
the missing rifles are the normal 
weapons of guerrilla warfare, the re- 
covered anti-tank grenades seem to 
point to another potential attack on 
the railroad, which is Haile Selassie’s 
lifeline. 

Communist China 
indication of attempting to exploit 
the two goals any government of this 
new republic must aim at in order to 
survive. The first is ethnic unity and 
the second is recognition of cultural 
and religious ties to Islam. 


shows every 


The first goal is symbolized by the 
new sky-blue flag of the Pan-Somali 
Movement, its five-pointed 
star indicating the five Somali-in- 
habited territories—northern Kenya, 
French Somaliland, Ethiopia, Eritrea, 
and the Republic of Somalia. With 
only about fifteen per cent of the 
republic's 262,000 square miles ara- 
ble (and not all of that under culti 
vation), the 
agricultural economy of the forme: 
Italian trusteeship area is staggering 
under the responsibilities imposed 
by union with the former British 
protectorate. The new nation cei 
tainly doesn’t need vast new tracts 
ol impoverished land. Nevertheless, 
Prime Minister Abdirascid Ali Scer- 
marche has committed his moderate 
government to “promote peacelully 
the union of all the Somali terri- 
tories by legal and peaceful means.” 
Consequently, Harbi was accorded a 
lengthy patriotic eulogy in the gov- 
ernment press while Somali officials 
have been obliged to maintain a dis 
creet silence about the naked foreign 
intervention disclosed by the Harbi 
affair. Their 
methods employed—hardly commen- 
surate with “peaceful means”’—was 
shown by their prosecution of the 
Egyptian captain at the risk of ol 
lending a powerlul friendly neigh 
bor. 


single 


already overburdened 


disapproval of the 


Somalis both within and beyond 
the borders, seventy per cent ol 
whom are nomads, orient themselves 
not by the stars but by Mecca. This 
is why the second important political 
leader to enjoy Peking’s hospitality 
recently was Hagi Mohamed Hus- 
sen, president of the Great Somalia 
League. The G.S.L., fanatically pro- 
Islam and violently anti-western on 
all counts, is the biggest and most 
significant party in opposition to the 
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present government, and its propa- 
ganda reflects an increasing adher- 
ence to the Communist line. At the 
end of November, a G.S.L. congress 
broke up when Hussen, the party’s 
president, and Vice-President Bana- 


funzi read each other out of the 
party. 
It is rumored that the rilt oc- 


curred over accusations that Hussen 
was selling out Islam to Peking. 
However, leaflets printed in Arabic 
(there is no written Somali language 
at present) and distributed with the 
breakfast grapefruit in the dining 
room olf Mogadiscio’s new Hotel 
Giuba next day attributed the trou- 
ble to the machinations of “Ameri- 
can imperialists.” 


A’ tHE MOMENT, the government is 

doing its best to follow a policy 
of “positive neutrality,” reliance on 
the U.N., and nonalignment with 
either the West or the East. Its ef- 
forts to build a sound economy 
against the odds of relentless nature 
are almost entirely dependent on 
governmental foreign aid and private 
foreign-capital investments. The only 
miracle that could save the economy 
without this would be the discovery 
of oil. After fruitless tries by U.S. 
and Italian oilmen for the past five 
years, traces of oil are said to have 
been found near the port of Merca, 
not far from Mogadiscio. This loca- 
tion would make the construction ol 
wells profitable—always _ provided 
that more than one vein could be 
tapped. 

The Union, Poland, Al- 
bania, Sweden, Ghana, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria are all in 
the process of establishing embassies 
in Mogadiscio. The present diplo- 
matic includes the United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, France, 
West Germany, and, more recent- 
ly, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, and the 
United Arab Republic. In its efforts 
to steal the initiative in Africa from 
the Soviets, Communist China has 
not only played host to parties of 
students and individual pilgrims but 
has already made a major capital 
investment in Somalia. It is just a 
matter of time before a Chinese em- 
bassy, with its inevitable train of 
technical experts and propaganda 
and a corps of Chinese Moslem 
teachers, will be carrying the torch to 
the bush. 


Soviet 
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The Grapes of Wrath, 
Vintage 1961 


ARNOLD 


WASHINGTON 

A’ ELEVEN O'CLOCK on the hot Au- 
gust night that proved to be the 

last of the Eighty-sixth Congress, Ari- 
zona’s eighty-three-year-old Carl Hay- 
den was on the Senate floor pleading 
lor a six-month extension of the 
Mexican farm-labor importation law. 

The Hayden speech marked the 
first defeat ever experienced by the 
grower organizations of this country 
on a farm-labor issue. Up to then, 
the growers’ Congressional support- 
ers had been able to extend this 
nine-year-old law for two years at a 
time. 

Now that the Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress has convened, we can expect 
the battle over the program incor- 
porated in Public Law 78 to resume, 
with church, labor, small-farm, and 
civic groups—who believe that P.L. 
78 is an abomination—pitted against 





the grower organizations—who _be- 
lieve it provides a necessary source 
of labor. 

The fight promises to be bitter. 
Both sides recognize that in this 
battle lies the key to whether Amer- 
ica’s 2,300,000 farm workers—prob- 
ably the most poverty-stricken, de- 
pressed, and exploited group in our 
country—can get the kind of protec- 
tion from which other Americans 
have long benefited. 

Under P.L. 78, a total of 437,600 
Mexican farm workers, known as 
braceros, were imported for seasonal 
work in 1959, mostly by growers of 
cotton, vegetables, fruits, and sugar 
beets. These growers represent less 
than two per cent of America’s farm- 
ers and are chiefly concentrated in 


MAYER 
California, ‘Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Arkansas. But thei 


farms, mainly large-scale operations, 
provide a disproportionate source ol 
agricultural employment in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The huge influx of braceros has 
made it possible for these growers to 
keep wages down. (American farm 
workers earned an average of only 
$829 and got an average of only 158 
days of work in 1959.) If domestic 
farm workers refuse the wage rate 
offered, the grower need not raise it. 
He tells the Federal government that 
he is unable to get workers (true, at 
his wage scale), and he then gets a 
group of braceros. 

The effect on farm-labor income 
has been disastrous. Wages for field 
labor in most of Texas have stayed 
at the same level for nearly a decade 
—about fifty cents an hour. Wages 
for cotton harvesting—cotton is the 
chief crop on which braceros are 
used—have even dropped in recent 
years, and cotton chopping pays as 
low as thirty cents an hour in many 
areas of Arkansas. 


‘We Rent Our Slaves’ 

More than 60,000 farm workers mi- 
erate from their homes in Texas to 
harvest crops in other states at the 
same time some 180,000 braceros are 
imported to harvest the crops in 
Texas. The growers say Americans 
will not perform “stoop labor.” But 
the same growers use tens of thou- 
sands of braceros in a number olf 
skilled jobs. 

The bracero also gets some bene- 
fits denied the domestic farm work- 
er. He receives a minimum wage of 
fifty cents an hour, while many U.S. 
migrants work for as little as thirty 
cents an hour. The braceros are 
guaranteed employment for at least 
three-quarters of their contract peri- 
od; they also get free transportation 
to the job and various housing ad- 
vantages. The domestic farm work- 
ers, however, have none of these 
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guarantees. Amendments to P.L, 78 
to provide American agricultural 
labor with the same benefits and 
guarantees as the braceros have been 
defeated in the House at least twice. 

If braceros get better conditions 
than domestic farm workers, why 
does the grower prefer them? There 
ire several important reasons. First, 
ihe bracero importation creates a 
urplus of labor that keeps all farm- 
labor wages low. Then, the braceros 
come alone instead of with their 
amilies, so that the grower saves 
money on housing. Also, the extreme 
poverty of rural Mexico brings prime 
bracero labor willing to work at filty 
hour. And, finally, the 
bracero is far more docile than 
the American migrant. The threat 
of being sent back to Mexico is 
enough to bring him into line if he 
complains too much about condi- 
tions. 

\ recent report prepared for the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor puts the matter 
“The foreign migrant is indentured 
to a particular farmer or farm as- 
duration of his 


cents an 


succinctly: 


sociation for the 
contract. One grower, speaking of 
the Mexican farm labor program, 
said that ‘we used to own slaves, 
now we rent them from the govern- 
ment.’ ” 


— Mexican larm labor has been 
used in the United States, legally 
or illegally, on an organized or un- 
organized basis, lor decades. When 
in the late 1940's the illegal border 
crossings by the so-called wetbacks 
became an increasing problem, the 
growers saw an Opportunity to get 
an organized government-sponsored 
labor-importation program, such as 
they had during the Second World 
War. Arguing that 
portation” was the answer to the 
wetback problem and that a shortage 
of farm labor existed because of the 
Korean War, the growers secured 
the enactment of P.L. 78 in 1951. 
Che so-called “temporary program,” 
which legalized the wetback migra- 
lions, was renewed in 1954, 1956, 
and 1958. 

The period between the third re- 
newal in 1958 and the fourth renew- 
al attempt in 1960 was a time of 
increased government and _ public 
concern about farm workers. Infor- 
mation reaching Secretary of Labor 


“controlled im- 
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James P. Mitchell on the Mexican 
farm-labor program prompted an 
investigation. The investigation led 
to a shutdown of several bracero 
camps and improvements in others, 
and Mitchell began to take an in- 
creasing interest in farm-labor prob- 
lems—more than any previous Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

In 1959, he appointed four dis- 
tinguished citizens to study P.L. 78 
and its administration. Their unani- 
mous report urged specific changes 
in the law. In essence, they recom- 
mended (1) real protection against 
the adverse eflect on the employment 





and wages of domestic farm workers 
caused by the importation of Mexi- 
cans; (2) a guarantee of at least the 


same benefits for domestic workers 
as for braceros; and (3) limitation ol 
the bracero program to unskilled sea- 
sonal jobs on nonsurplus crops. 

While the consultants were work- 
ing on their report, Secretary Mitch- 
ell established regulations for the 
recruitment of domestic farm work- 
ers by the U.S. Employment Service. 
These regulations dealt with wages, 
housing, and transportation. Their 
net effect was to prevent the Uses, 
a tax-financed public agency, from 
being used to undercut prevailing 
area wages and other conditions for 
migrants. Weak as they were, these 
regulations brought loud howls of 
“socialism” and “government inter- 
ference” from the growers and their 
supporters in Congress. 


In Dubious Battle 

When the 1960 session of Congress 
opened, the growers struck the 
first blow. A number of Republican 
and Southern Democratic congress- 
men, including the chairman of 
the House Agriculture subcommittee, 
E. C. Gathings (D., Arkansas), intro- 
duced nearly identical bills to extend 


P.L. 78. Actually, the measures would 
have made conditions far worse lor 
farm workers than they already are. 
As it turned out, this was a serious 
mistake on the growers’ part: they 
overplayed their hand. 

The groups hoping for improve- 
ments in P.L. 78 waited for the 
Labor Department to ofler a reform 
bill on behalf of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Their wait was in vain: 
the department’s bill was shelved 
within the administration—thanks to 
the efforts olf the defenders ol cor- 
poration agriculture, led by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Evra Talt Ben- 
son and White House Administrative 
Assistant Jack Z. Anderson, himyele 
a California grower who has made 
use of braceros. 

With the hearings of the House 
\griculture 
week away, those who opposed P.L. 
78 seemed at a hopeless disadvantage. 
They had no plan of action, no or- 
ganized effort, and no bill to sup- 
port. But the extreme provisions of 
the growers’ bills and the unexpected 
failure of the Labor Department to 
introduce anv bill shocked them into 
action. George McGovern (D., South 
Dakota), a voung and able member 
of the House Agriculture Committee, 
agreed to introduce a relorm measure. 

The McGovern bill incorporated 
the four consultants’ recommenda- 
tions, some verbatim. And it 
vided for a gradual ending of P.L. 
78. as had becn suggested in a reso- 
lution by the general board of the 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States. 

It was an uphill fight. On occa- 
sions such as American 
Farm Bureau Federation, gone of the 
most powerful lobbying groups in 
the capital, applies intense pressure. 
Industrialized agriculture joins with 
canners and processors to exert mani- 
mum influence on congressmen. By 
themselves, voteless farm workers wre 
no match for such powerful forces, 
and this disparity is the major reason 
for the absence of protective legis- 
lation for agricultural labor. 

But in the P.L. 78 fight of 1960 
the growers, canners, and processors 
were opposed by a number of organi- 
zations that were working to give 
farm workers a better deal. They 
were religious groups, such as the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ and the National Catholic 
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Welfare Conterence. They were 
labor unions, led by the AFL-cio 
and its Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen. They 
were civic groups, such as the Na- 
tional Consumers League and Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action. They 
were the small farmers, represented 
by the National Farmers Union. And 
they were the groups specifically and 
solely concerned with the plight of 
larm workers, such as the National 
\dvisory Committee on Farm Labor 
and the National 
Fund. 

Within Congress, the growers were 
in a good position. Some very impor- 
tant Southerners and Republicans 
were ready to lead their battle. Thein 
control of the Agriculture Commit- 
tees, where the legislation had to 
originate, seemed unshakable. And 
they counted on being able to invoke 
the tremendous power of the Repub- 
lican-Southern Democratic coalition 
when the going got rough. 

On the liberal side of Congress, 
P.L. 78 reform had to compete with 
lar more potent political issues fon 
the attention and concern of legis 
lators. Although sympathetic to the 
exploited farm workers, many of the 
embattled liberal congressmen felt 
they had better concentrate on the 
mass of social legislation that, un- 
like P.L. 78, would immediately af- 
fect the voters of their districts. 

During the seven-month fight in 
1960, the Congressional supporters 
of both the growers and the reform 
groups had to change their strategy 
and their objectives. It soon became 
apparent to the legislators seeking 
reform that they did not have the 
strength to pass the McGovern bill. 
Therefore they concentrated on 
blocking the growers’ bill, planning 
to resume the fight for reform in 
1961, when they hoped a new ad- 
ministration would support them in 
the battle. 


7 


“position” on P.L. 78 was a study 
in ineffectualness. A bitter fight con- 
tinued within the administration 
alter Mitchell was stopped from 
supporting the introduction of a re- 
lorm bill: the Labor Department 
wanted administration support for 
P.L. 78 reforms. the Agriculture 
Department wanted support for the 
growers’ bills. 


Sharec roppers 


EISENHOWER administration's 
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The House hearings on P.L. 78 
brought a showdown. A compromise 
was reached between the depart- 
ments—and it provided against any 
action. The administration urged 
that consideration of P.L. 78 legisla- 
tion be postponed until 1961. 
Mitchell also agreed that he would 
not push for an agricultural mini- 
mum wage or any other farm-labor 
legislation in 1960. 

As it turned out, the administra- 
tion could not stand firm on P.L. 
78. When the reform groups sought 
to keep the growers’ bill in’ the 
House Rules Committee—a way ol 
assuring no action in 1960—the ad- 
ministration either would not o1 
could not do anything. During the 
debate in the House of Representa- 
tives the White House was silent. 
Only a letter trom _— Secretary 
Mitchell view of the 


restated the 





“administration and the Labor De- 
partment.” But congressmen—espe- 
cially the Republicans—knew that 
this was more the position of 
the Labor Department than of the 
administration. As a result, very few 
Republicans opposed the growers’ 
renewal bill. 

The growers’ support in the two 
houses’* Agriculture Committees was 
a huge stumbling block for the re- 
form groups. Hearings were held 
before a House subcommittee strong- 
ly partisan to the growers’ cause. 
Some subcommittee members com- 
peted with grower witnesses in 
lambasting “do-gooders” and “gov- 
ernment bureaucrats.” 

Not surprisingly, the House Agri- 
culture Committee approved the 


growers’ bill, although three mem- 
bers—McGovern, Merwin Coad (D., 
lowa), and Lester Johnson (D., Wis 
consin)—submitted a devastating 
minority report. 

“The moral implications of [the 
bill] are shocking,” the three con 
gressmen concluded. “It would lite:- 
ally increase the destitution, the 
underemployment, and the exploita 
tion of 2,300,000 domestic farm 
workers, who are the poorest of poor 
in our nation. It would put the 
family farm at a further competitive 
disadvantage. It would increase the 
stain Public Law 78 has alread 
placed on our national values and 
prestige.” 


An Uneasy Truce 

The Congressional supporters ol 
relorm were forced to fall back on 
delaying tactics. These, along with 
some fortuitous circumstances, held 
up action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives until nearly the end of the 
regular 1960 session. A bill providing 
for a two-year extension of P.L. 78 
without any of the growers’ changes 
was considered by the House in late 
June. 

The reforms of the McGovern bill, 
oftered by Representative John Fo 
garty (D., Rhode Island), were de- 
feated by a 2-1 margin. Similarly 
trounced was an attempt by Repre- 
sentative Alfred Santangelo (D., New 
York) to deny braceros to cotton 
producers, the lowest-paying farmers 
and largest single users of foreign 
workers. The unamended two-yeai 
extension of P.L. 78 was finall 
passed by the House. 

Then late in August, in the special! 
session of Congress, the Senate Agri 
culture Committee suddenly and un 
expectedly reported out a bill giving 
P.L.. 78 a six-month extension, brush 
ing aside the reform bill sponsored 
by Eugene McCarthy (D., Minnesota) 
and nine other senators. This hap- 
pened after the growers’ Senatorial 
supporters had summarily taken the 
House-passed bill from the subcom- 
mittee headed by Hubert Humphrey 
and, without hearings or previous 
announcements, brought it befor¢ 
the full Senate Agriculture Com 
mittee for consideration. 

At this stage, the six-month bill 
was a possible trap. It seemed reason- 
able, but the liberals knew that 
Congressional procedures would give 
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the growers ample opportunity to 
turn six months into two years again 
in the House-Senate conference 
committee. A bipartisan group de- 
cided to block the Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s bill with a Senate filibuster, 
il necessary, and made their inten- 
tions fully known. For all practical 
purposes, the bill seemed to de 
quite dead. 

But strange things happen during 
the last days of a Congressional ses- 
sion. Senator Hayden's attempted 
lace-saving action for the growers 
on the last evening was such an 
oddity. Alter a brief debate in which 
the reform forces showed that their 
surprise did not diminish their de- 
termination to block a two-year ex- 
tension of P.L. 78, an agreement 
was reached. Senators Hayden and 
Allen Ellender of Louisiana, chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee, 
agreed that six months would be the 
limit of the extension. They further 
agreed that the abuses, reform, and 
extension of P.L. 78 would be con- 
sidered in thorough hearings in 
1961. In return, the liberals agreed 
not to block the six-month exten- 
which carried P.L. 78 through 
the harvest season until December 
31, 1961. 

The maneuvering had ended in a 
definite if not complete victory lor 
the anti-P.L. 78 forces. They had 
prevented the Farm Bureau from 
upsetting Secretary Mitchell’s inter- 
state recruitment regulations. They 
had prevented the growers from giv- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture joint 
administration over P.L. 78 with the 
Secretary of Labor. They had cut 
down the extension from two years 
to six months. But most important, 
they had shown that the growers’ 
lobby was not invincible. 

Obviously a bitter fight will take 
place over P.L. 78 legislation in 1961. 
\s one Farm Bureau lobbyist has 
said, “We want one more exten- 
sion. After that, mechanization may 
have made the bracero program 
unnecessary.” 


sion 


beget A victory be won for reform? 
A great deal depends upon the 
stand of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. If it pushes the reforms, then 
their passage is likely. If it does 
not, then the reform groups will 
be faced with the same problems 
they had in 1960. 
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‘The Kingdom of Schweitzer’ 


MORTON PUNER 


signa visir I made to Albert Schweit- 
zer in Africa last summer was 
a business wip of sorts. In 1959, thir- 
teen-year-old Robert Hill of Way- 
cross, Georgia—the son of an Air 
Force sergeant stationed in Naples 

had written a letter to his father’s 
general requesting help in getting 
medicine to Dr. Schweitzer in Africa 
“in the cause of peace.” The letter 
was read over Italian radio, the bov 
appeared on Italian television, and 
some $400,000 worth of medical sup- 
plies were contributed to the under- 
taking. French and Italian planes 
joined in a Nato airlift to Lamba- 
réné with Bobby Hill aboard to de- 
liver the supplies personally to Dr. 
Schweitzer. The affair was given a 
good deal of attention by the press 
in Italy and Africa as well as the 
United States. The fact that Bobby 
Hill is a Negro—poised and person- 
able, the son of an airman in the 
integrated armed services—was cer- 
tainly not concealed in any of the 
press releases that were handed out 
at the time. 

The 1959 trip was so successful 
that Pentagon officials decided to try 
it again in 1960. Bobby and his 
father were summoned from their 
home in Naples to Washington. The 
boy was greeted by Air Force Chief 
of Staff Thomas D. White, given a 
Presidential citation at the White 
House, and put aboard a C-130 to 
deliver additiona? supplies and lab- 


oratory equipment to Dr. Schweitzer. 
Ihe donors this time, “in the name 
ol the American people,” were the 
International Latex Corporation and 
the Medical International Coopera- 
tion Organization, better known as 
Dr. Lom Dooley’s MEDICO. Since I 
had written one of the articles about 
the 1959 Bobby Hill airlift, I was 
invited to accompany this 
mission. 

No one had any 
the trip. It was an all-out public 
relations effort on the part of the 
U.S. Air Force to project the best 
image of America. Word had gone 
out from the Pentagon to meet the 
Bobby Hill plane at each stop. Ser- 
geant Hill was assigned to accom- 
pany his son to keep him combed, 
scrubbed, and pressed. At each base 
along the way, the commanding ol 
ficer was on hand to be _ photo- 
graphed shaking hands with Bobby 
underneath the inscription on the 
plane: “To Dr. Schweitzer and the 
People of Gabon—‘With Love’'—{rom 
Robert Hill, and the American Peo- 
ple.” (After the picture-taking ses- 
sions, Bobby and his father were 
usually packed off to the nearest non- 
com transient quarters to await their 
next call to duty.) 

Evreux Air Base in France was our 
last stop before Africa. There we 
were joined for the trip south by a 
movie photographer, a still photog- 
rapher, and a radio man flown in 


second 


illusions about 
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from Air Force headquarters in 
Wiesbaden, Germany; by a Stars & 
Stripes correspondent; and by a pub- 
lic-information officer—a lieutenant 
colonel—who had just arrived from 
the NATO base in Naples. With our 
cameras and our recorders, we made 
up a rather formidable publicity 
task force, and I was more than a 
little concerned about what Dr. 
Schweitzer would think of us. 


1 C-150 landed at Libreville, the 

coastal capital of Gabon, and 
then we had to negotiate with some 
rather unco-operative Gabonese ofh- 
cials and businessmen—all white 
Frenchmen—lor transportation in 
land to Lambaréneé. I had expected 
to go on a movic-type salari, walking 
single file through the jungle with 
native bearers carrying the medical 
supplies on their heads. Instead, we 
rented a bus for the 150-mile trip 
over rutted jungle roads—a bus that 
was normally used to transport Alri- 
can laborers short distances to work, 
with narrow iron benches for seats. 
It took seven hours and three river 
crossings to reach our cestination. 
The final leg was a canoe trip to the 
hospital on the Ogowe River. 

Phere it was—the hospital grounds 
ol Lambaréné, the clusters of the 
sick and tattered Africans, the fami- 
lies cooking over open-air stoves, the 
goats and dogs wandering through 
thatched huts and low hospital 
buildings made of petrified wood, 
the small band of dedicated whites 
living on the edge of the primeval 
forest, finally Albert Schweitzer him- 
seli—the physician, philosopher, mu- 
sician, and theologian whom many 
revere as a kind of modern saint— 
striding forward to greet Bobby Hill. 

“Hold it!” shouted our photogra- 
phers. “Kiss the boy again, doctor. 
We missed it.” The command was 
translated but Dr. Schweitzer did not 
obey it. “They should have caught 
it,” he said. “I can’t kiss the boy all 
day: I'm not a woman.” What had 
Dr. Schweitzer said? What were his 
words of greeting to Bobby Hill? 
asked our non-French-speaking lieu- 
tenant-colonel, worrying about the 
lead for his next release. For publica- 
tion, we decided later, Dr. Schweit- 
ver had greeted Bobby with “How 
you've grown, my little friend!” 

The doctor asked how long we 
could stay with him. Since the visit 
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was limited to a lew days, he decided 
to take care of the essentials right 
away. In his office, he asked those 
who wanted autographs to write 
down their names. We all did; the 
Stars & Stripes man wrote down the 
names of his wife and children as 
well, and also produced a Schweitzer 
book and the jacket of a Schweitzer 
recording of Bach to be autographed. 
The doctor checked the date with a 
calendar tacked to the wall above 
his desk. For each name, Dr. Schweit- 
zer autographed a picture postcard 
of himself, individually inscribed 


with place, date, and the words 
“Avec mes bonnes pensées.”” The pic- 
ture was a head-on shot of the doctor 
in pith helmet, clip-on bow tie, and 





white jacket. It is less theatrical than 
the postcard picture he had given to 
Bobby Hill the year before. That one 
showed him in a pirogue on the 
Ogowe, profile silhouetted against 
the sky and river. 

I asked the doctor to autograph 
a new paperback edition of his 
Philosophy of Civilization. He looked 
at the book affectionately and said, 
“Ah, the old cow is still giving milk.” 
I was not sure whether he meant 
that, at eighty-six, he is still produc- 
tive or that the book, completed 
thirty-eight years ago, is still yielding 
royalties. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s views on every- 
thing from Bach to nuclear weapons 


have been thoroughly covered in his 
own words and those of hundreds ol 
writers, and the journalists were ob 
viously hard pressed to find a fresh 
news peg during that first im 
promptu press conference. “Tell me. 
doctor,” said the Stars & Stripes man, 
“in two sentences—how would you 
explain your philosophy of reve 
ence for life?” The old man didn’t 
wince. He gave about five minutes 
to the subject, discussing the spirit 
ual evolution of animals, how one 
proof of ethics in animals is the 
fact that dogs are faithful even 
alter their masters die, telling why 
even the life of a fly or mosquito is 
to be revered. (We had already seen 
the little window . installed — in 
Schweitzer’s dining room to release 
flies and mosquitoes alter they had 
been trapped in a glass.) The lieu 
tenant-colonel—through Dr. Schweit 
zer’s interpreter, Ali Silver, a Dutch 
nurse—tried another tack: “Then 
your philosophy is like’—he groped 
for a name—“Plato’s?” This time the 
doctor grimaced but patiently ex 
plained that Plato had died more 
than 2,400 years ago and that the 
study of philosophy has advanced a 
great deal since. 

The next question was more to his 
taste: “Assuming that a person reads 
and deeply believes in reverence for 
life, how can he act it out in his daily 
life?” Without a second’s hesitation, 
Dr. Schweitzer came up, in fow 
words, with a direct if somewhat 
sententious answer. Slapping the ta- 
ble, he said, “Don’t swat the fly!” 

One of the journalists had a clip 
ping from the New York Times in 
which a recent visitor to Lambaréné 
had suggested that Dr. Schweitzer’s 
successor would be Dr. Richard 
Friedmann, a survivor of Dachau and 
an Israeli who has been working 
with Dr. Schweitzer for the past fom 
years. Was it true? The doctor 
fenced; he said that the matter was 
his affair only, that he would name 
his successor when the right time 
came, that he would retire only in 
heaven. “People ask me that ques- 
tion all the time,” he said, terminat- 
ing the interview. “I wish they would 
have a little reverence for my life.” 


> THE EXCITEMENT of travel, we 
had overlooked the significance of 
the date we arrived at Lambaréné— 
the Fourth of July. Dr. Schweitzer 
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What are 
they watching 


zn 


LONDON 


(Ark., Ky., Ohio, Tex., W. Va.) 


PARIS 


(Ark., Idaho, Ill., Ky., Me., Md, Mich., Miss., 
Mo., Tenn., Tex., Va., Wis.) 


ROME 


(Ga., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Miss., Mo., N. Y., Pa.) 


; 


How big is it? (Not how famous its name.) The answer, a few years ago, decided 
whether your city would see or not see leaders in government, education, and 
journalism—or road companies, orchestras, or ball teams. Of course, it still makes 
a difference. But today there is far more community of experience than ever before 
between London, Texas (pop., less than 2,500) and London, England (pop., more 
than 8% million). 

Through eye and ear, residents of metropolis and small town, both here and 
abroad, can personally witness the awakening of new nations, the challenges to 
old nations, the triumphs of science, the tragedy and comedy of the real world 
and the world of make-believe. 


In our 50 states there is a fresh meaning for E Pluribus Unum. People whose 
ancestors came from ancient London, Paris, Rome—and all the towns and coun- 
tries beyond them—are brought together in a shared experience of these revolu- 
tionary years. 

Through television, our society's impulse to individual expression and achieve- 
ment can start from a higher base of common knowledge—however large or 
small our home town, 
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In February 


SOME PROGRAMS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


(Times indicated are Eastern Standard Time) 


“Fidelio” 

A repeat performance of Beethoven's 
only opera; Irene Jordan as Leonore, 
John Moandee as Floristan. In English. 
Sunday, February 5 (3-5 PM) 


“Ireland: The Tear and the Smile” 
The literary and artistic side of the Emer- 
ald Isle. Guests include Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna and Sean O'Faolain. 

Sunday, February 5 (6:30-7 PM) 


“Story of the X-15” 

A documentary study of America’s hy- 
personic rocket plane. 

Monday, February 6 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Time Remembered” 

Anouilh’s romantic comedy, with Dame 
Edith Evans in her U.S. television debut, 
Christopher Plummer, and Janet Munro. 
Tuesday, February 7 (7:30-9 PM) 


“A String of Beads” 

Somerset Maugham's story with Chester 
Morris, Glenda Farrell, and Jane Fonda. 
Tuesday, February 7 (10-11 PM) 


“The Single Woman” 

A study of the problems facing the un- 
married woman in today's society. 
Thursday, February 9 (4-5 PM) 


‘*Aaron Copland Music” 

A concert for young people with 
Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic. Composer Aaron Cop- 
land is the special guest. 

Sunday, February 12 (4-5 PM) 


“Saga of the Triton” 

The National Geographic Society's ac- 
tuality film report of the three-month 
underwater circumnavigation of the 
globe by USS Triton, world's largest 
submarine. 

Tuesday, February 14 (7-7:30 PM) 


“Holding of the Panama Canal” 
A study of our Latin-American relations. 
Tuesday, February 14 (10-11 PM) 


“A Louisiana Story” 

Documentary report on the school de- 
segregation situation in New Orleans. 
Thursday, February 16 (10:30-11 PM) 


«** Minuteman!” 

Documentary story of the land-based 
missile on wheels, which can be fired 
from any point in the United States. 
Sunday, February 19 (6:30-7 PM) 


“First Winter at South, Pole” 
Historic account of the U.S. IGY team 
that built and manned a station during 
six months of toral darkness. 

Tuesday, February 21 (7-7:30 PM) 


“Leonard Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic” 
Sunday, February 26 (4-5:30 PM) 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED PROGRAMS 


Sundays: Meet the Professor 

Issues and Answers 

Roundup US«A 

Meet the Press 

The Twentieth Century 

Winston Churchill— 

The Valiant Years 

Tuesdays: Expedition! 
Thursdays: Face the Nation/Reports 
Fridays: Eyewitness to History 
Saturdays: The Nation's Future 
Mon-Fri: Continental Classroom 

Road to Reality 


NOTE: Times, programs, titles, and casts are 
subject to change. Consult local listings for times 
and programming details. 














had not. He told his Swiss chet to 
prepare a more elaborate dinner 
than usual. Alsatian wine and beer 
were also served, really setting the 
occasion apart, the Schweitzer regu- 
lars told me. The doctor had noticed 
the smoking habits of our group and 
after the last course was served he 
“You may all smoke if you 
wish.” This created a stir of surprise 
and delight and a quick fumbling 
lor pipes and cigarettes among the 
Schweitzer regulars; one who has 
been at Lambaréné for two years 
told me that she had never before 
been permitted to smoke at the din- 
ner table. 

There were, all told, lorty people 
eating at the two tables in the din- 
ing room, all of them European or 


said, 


\merican except for one Japanese 
doctor, a specialist in leprosy. 
Among the Americans were two 
young doctors working in Lambaréné 
under the sponsorship of Dr. Paul 
Dudley White on a research project 
“designed to discover the trequency 
and different types of heart disease 
\fricans.” (A preliminary 
lining: coronary attacks are virtu 
ally unknown among Africans in the 
area.) One of the two, Dr. David 
Miller of King City, California, had 
been asked to give a toast for the 
occasion. Dr. Miller spoke quietly; 
he said that the Fourth of July 
marks the anniversary of the signing 
of a remarkable document, a prod 
uct of eighteenth-century rationalisin 
and the brilliance of Thomas Jefler 
son. He quoted the words “that all 
men are created equal, that they are 


mone 


endowed by their Creator with cei 
tain unalienable rights . . .” If the 
speech had been delivered from a 
plattorm outside the town hall ol 
Teaneck, New Jersey, it might have 
sounded trite. Here, late at night, in 
a crowded and hushed candlelit din- 
ing room in the heart of Africa, it 
seemed to most of us an_ inspired 
message of America’s hope to the 
world. Then Dr. Miller paused and 
delivered a ringing toast. “To the 
abolition of all nuclear weapons!” 

Dr. Schweitzer had been listening 
carefully. It was his turn to speak. 
His opposition to the use of nuclear 
weapons is as clear as that of any 
man’s on earth, but looking across 
the table at five men in the uniform 
of the U.S. Air Force, he raised 
his glass and said simply: “To Amer- 
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ica—I shall never forget the help the 
people of the United States have 
given to my hosp.ial.” 


W' LEFT the Schweitzer dinner 
close to midnight. The Schweit- 
zer regulars accompanied us to the 
river, lanterns in hand, to see us off 
on the return trip to our hotel. We 
assumed that tropical night and 
slumber soon ended all activity at 
Lambaréné, but we learned later 
that the real Fourth of July party 
started after we left. Dr. Schweitzer 
has a forty-one-year-old daughter, 
Rhena Eckert of Mannedorf, Switzer- 
land, who was staying in Africa tor 
the season. An engaging, cultured 
woman and a mother of four, Mrs. 
Eckert participates in her father’s 
work as a laboratory technician. 
She is not permitted to smoke by her 
father while at Lambaréné. (“He 
likes the scent of tobacco but gave it 
New Year's resolution in 
1900 and doesn’t like me to smoke 
either,” she told us.) But later that 
night she came across a tin of ciga- 
rettes in her room. She also had a 
bottle of Scotch, some cha-cha_ rec- 
ords, and a record player, and so 
she invited a lew of the resident 
Americans and Europeans to contin- 
ue the Fourth of July celebration 
after her lather had gone to bed. 

The fact that Albert Schweitzer 
has a daughter and four grandchil- 
dren often goes unnoticed. He gives 
astonishingly little space to his 
daughter and to his late wile in his 
autobiography. From the writings of 
others, it appears that Helen Schweit- 
zer, although racked by poor health, 
was of vast help to her husband 
throughout their lives together. The 
climate at Lambaréné was bad for 
her but she spent a good deal of 
time there. In her last years, she was 
crippled by pain and weakness but 
seemed to mind most of all that 
she could no longer be of help to the 
hospital. She died in 1958 and is 
buried just outside Dr. Schweitzer’s 
oflice at Lambaréné. 

Mrs. Eckert, whose husband is a 
builder of pipe organs, rarely saw 
her father in her early years. She 
lived at a boarding school and first 
visited Lambaréné when she was 
twenty; she never considered it her 
home as her mother did. On the oc- 
casion of her first visit to Africa in 
1989, Dr. Schweitzer wrote to a 


up ws oa 


friend, “I am so happy that my 
daughter is able to see my hospital.” 
She soon returned to Switzerland, 
where in her words she “raised dogs 
and children.” For a variety of rea 
sons, Dr. Schweitzer failed to see any 
of his four grandchildren for man) 
years, although when the Schweitze: 
Anthology came out he wrote to his 
publishers: “I want the first fou 
copies to go to the grandchildren | 
have never seen.” 


M* EckERT studied to become a 
laboratory technician so that she 
could serve a useful purpose while 
visiting Lambaréné. (“My fathe: 
likes people to be able to do things.”) 
Her recent presence in Lambaréné 
has been the subject of some gossip 
among the French who are staying 
on in the new Republic of Gabon 
to help with administration, the 
public services, and the army. They 
are clustered in Libreville, a beauti- 
ful and surprisingly cosmopolitan 
city. In the bar of its best hotel, 
La Résidence, a French army cap 
tain told us that we were wasting 
our time bringing medical supplies 
to Dr. Schweitzer. “Since the wile 
died, the daughter has come down 
here to take over. After the old man 
dies, everything—including the mon 
ey he’s got salted away in Swiss 
banks—goes to the daughter.” 

The captain rambled on in the 
presence of a French general who 
kept nodding his approval. “You 
know what we call the old man’s hos 
pital? It’s the Kingdom of Schweitze: 
within the Republic of Gabon. He 
rules it with an iron hand. He’s the 
last true imperialist around. And 
he’s an enemy of France. Do you 
know that we had to imprison him 
as an enemy alien in both wars?” 

His last point I knew to be non 
sense and I tried to tell him so. 
Alsace belonged to Germany when 
the First World War broke out, so 
technically Dr. Schweitzer was an en 
emy alien to the French at the time. 
They kept him under surveillance 
in Lambaréné for a while, then in 
terned him in France in 1917. But 
in the Second World War, although 
French Equatorial Africa was in- 
volved, both France and Germany 
kept hands off the hospital at Lam- 
baréné and Schweitzer was allowed 
to work unmolested, hindered only 
by an inadequate flow of medical 
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supplies from Europe and America. 

The captain ignored everything 
except my statement that neither 
France nor Germany had bothered 
the hospital. “You see,” he said. “It 
is the Kingdom of Schweitzer, and 
not even the great powers dare touch 
it."But I assure you, he is a man 
without honor here in Gabon.” 
He turned to our African bartender. 
“Do you know who we're talking 


about?” he asked. The bartender 
said no. “We're talking olf Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. Did you ever hear ol 
him?” “No, never,” said the African, 
who had lived all his life in Libre- 
ville, 150 miles away from Lamba- 
rene. 

There were, of course, obvious 
reasons for the French to resent an 
\merican group traveling around 
leeling high-minded and noble about 
bearing gifts to Schweitzer. But the 
reaction in Libreville was jarring. 
Everyone we met there was at best 
indifferent to our purpose, and some 
were plainly hostile. 

“You don’t know what yeu’re do- 
ing,” one Frenchman warned us. 
“Ask Schweitzer about his new bell. 
I's a gift from his Communist 
lriends.” It seems that the doctor 
had been presented with a new 
bell by an East German delegation. 
\round its base is the inscription 
“For Freedom in the Whole World.” 
(He complains that the new bell still 
doesn’t get people to work or to 
services on time.) 


[ was at about this point in last 

summer's journey that I began to 
lear that Dr. Schweitzer would bridle 
at the appearance of our publicity 
task force. He undoubtedly accepted 
the bell from a Communist group in 
the same spirit with which he ac- 
cepted medical supplies delivered to 
him by representatives of a nuclear- 
bombing force. In achieving the ob- 
jectives to which he is devoted, Al- 
hert Schweitzer has more than once 
shown himself to be a worldly and 
extremely practical man. 


February 2, 1961 


Earlier I mentioned that Bobby 
Hill’s appeal in Italy had produced 
$400,000 worth of medical supplies— 
a gilt, it was said, from “the Italian 
people.” Actually, the Italian people 
gave only one-eighth of that amount. 
The rest was contributed by the 
pharmaceutical firm of Lepetit in 
Milan, at least partly, it may be 
assumed, for the sake of publicity 
benefits. And the president of Inter- 
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national Latex and a top man from 
MEDICO were on hand for the ap- 
propriate publicity pictures before 
the plane took off from Mitchel 
Field on the second airlift, bearing 
the gilt “from Bobby Hill and the 
American people.” Of course these 
facts were known to Dr. Schweitzer, 
who did not question the motives olf 
his benefactors. 

For some years, Dr. Schweitzer 
has been harshly criticized on two 
counts: for the standards of medical 
science and hygiene practiced at 
Lambaréné and for his attitudes on 
race. Dr. Schweitzer is fully aware 
of both charges, and does not see fit 
to change his ways. 

There are modern hospitals in 
Gabon built by the French, anti- 
septic and efficient even by Ameri- 
can standards. But Dr. Schweitzer’s 
approach is different; he has devel- 
oped, in effect, a jungle village with 
an emergency clinic. He is at war 
with ignorance, superstition, and 
witch doctors as well as pain and 
death. The American doctors told us 
that at first they were shocked by the 
looks of the place but then, after a 
few days, came to accept Dr. 
Schweitzer’s standards as being ra- 
tional and effective. ““There’s no time 
or room for waste -here,” one said. 
“The staff may start out the day in 
unironed uniforms—but they're clean, 
so what, really, is the difference?” 
Another pointed out that Dr. 
Schweitzer is fully susceptible to 
change and new techniques—so long 
as he is convinced that they are 
valid. And above all, Lambaréné 
has given thousands of Africans re- 


lief trom pain that they would not 
get elsewhere, that they would not 
dare seek in the French-built hos- 
pitals, which to them are strange, 
huge foreign buildings filled with 
weird instruments, starched uniforms, 
and white faces where many ques- 
tions are asked and where they are 
separated from their families. 
Americans in particular have ex- 
pressed 


astonishment about Dr. 





attitude toward Afri- 
cans, and there is no doubt that he 
does shout at them like a planta 
tion master when he thinks they're 
malingering. He treats an African 
whom he considers in need ol coi 
rection exactly as any father of his 
\lsatian background would treat an 
inept child. Once, trying to fathom 
his attitudes toward Negroes, I said, 
“The American 
group are very different trom youn 
workmen here.” “You can’t compare 
them,” he answered quickly. “They 
are hundreds of vears and a civiliza- 
tion more advanced than my blacks.” 


Schweitzer’s 


Negroes in) ow 


Lean WE were getting ready to 

leave, our African porters 
couldn't be found. “It’s your fault,” 
Dr. Schweitzer said. “You're too easy 
with them. They have no idea ol 
time. You must threaten them with 
the end of the world. Treat them 
like children.” 

Now eighty-six, the old man is more 
than ever in a hurry to get things 
done, more intolerant of delay and 
inefhciency. When our porters finally 
showed up, he grabbed one of them 
and shook him, not hard at all, in 
punishment. Then he noticed me 
looking on—with what expression I 
do not know. I assumed that Dr. 
Schweitzer, the practical man, had 
checked my background and identi- 
fied me as one of those white Ameri- 
can liberals. He is, as I have tried to 
show, extremely practical, but he is 
also a man of humor. He turned 
fully toward me and said, “I know, 
I know. You would rather see me 
shake a white man, wouldn’t you?” 
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Two Flags by the Sea 


MADELEINE CHAPSAL 


Paris 

_—— is peculiarly open to the 
world: its lead into the 
limitless paths of the seas: neithei 
Pyrenees close it in; it 
Brittany into the Atlantic 
as if it were a hand extended toward 


rivers 


\lps non 


projects 


America. It is at one of these points 
where the country seems to be calling 
to other countries, the land to the 
sea and matter to spirit, that ow 
noblest poet, St.-John Perse (the dip 
lomat Alexis Léger), lives when in 
France. “Let them bring us from the 
Marches men ol 
dluced by inaction to the profession ol 


great power, re 


Enchanter” (Winds). 
His house, rose-colored in the 
Mediterranean sunlight, stands high 
above the sea at the tip of the Giens 
peninsula, not far from Marseilles 
ind Toulon, looking out to the 


islands of Hyéres. Two flags fly 


one bearing the Chinese 
character, a rectangle, that means 


above it, 


‘Light—Léger” and also “lightning 
under snow’; the other, the letter 
“P” tor “Perse’—the signal a ship 


flies when leaving port. 

Last November, just alter his No 
bel Prize award, I traveled south to 
visit St.-John Perse. For long years 
he had been away from France; there 
are not many in his own country who 
would know him by sight; only a few 


have read his poetry. He bars his 


door to anything resembling public 
curiosity. Born on his own family’s 
island in the West Indies nea 
Guadeloupe in 1887, Alexis Léger 
brought from the tropics a delicate 
complexion, dark eyes, and some 
difhculty in pronouncing his “Rs.” 
He passed his examinations for the 
diplomatic service in 1911 and was 
posted to China in 1917. In 1921 he 
took part in the Washington Conter- 
ence on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments as an expert in Asian affairs. 
In 1952 he became permanent secre- 
tary lor loreign attairs, in which post 
he served, unde) 
eign 


a succession ol for- 
ministers, until the fall of 
France. 

It was then that he left France to 
live in exile in the United States. He 
never lost faith in his country’s final 
triumph over Hitlerism but withheld 
his support from de Gaulle’s Free 
French movement. He remained si 
lent, however, and when publishers 
asked him to write his memoirs he 
retused. 

He had no personal fortune: a 
post as reader in the Library of Con 
gress was found for him. Silently, 
secretly, he continued to write his 
poetry. 

Alexis Léger the diplomat never 
speaks of his poetry. Once Poincaré 


remarked rather pointedly, “It ap 
pears, M. Léger, that you write 
verse.” He replied indignantly: “Sir, 
that is malicious slander.” It is not 
Léger but St.-John Perse who writes 
poetry. The latter, when asked “Why 
do you write?,” replied, “In order to 
live better.” : 


() rHAT BRIGHT All Saints’ Day, it 
was the diplomat who with ex 
quisite courtesy received me. H« 
spoke of Mendeés-France, whom hx 
admires, and then of Algeria, the hu 
man and political tragedy that dom 
inates all our thoughts, and of the 
helplessness in which we feel mired 
Yet unlike most French intellectuals 
whom this war brings close to despaii 
and often embitters, .he speaks of his 
country with tenderness and even ac 
miration. This conflict, which is 
strangling a whole nation, he sees as 
evidence of superabundant energ\ 
and strength. Whatever the reason, 
perhaps because he has lived for so 
long abroad on diplomatic missions 
or in exile, Alexis Léger refuses to be 
blinded by the present aberrations ol 
a generation struggling with destiny. 
He continues to see all that France 


has that is unique and enrich 
ing. In 1942, in the dark years, 
he wrote to Archibald MacLeish: 


“About France, I have nothing to tell 
vou. France is myself and all that | 
am. It is the consecrated elements, 
the only ones through which I can 
conceive being able to enter into 
communion with anything that is 
universal. Even if I were not an es 
sentially French animal, made of a 
clay that is essentially French (and 
my last breath, like my first, will be 
chemically French), the French lan 
guage would remain for me the onl 
imaginable refuge, the only sanctuary 
and retreat, the unique geometrical 
point at which T am able to plac 
myself in this world and be enabled 
to understand anything at all, desir 
or renounce anything at all.” 


A THE CONCLUSION of our intervie. 
the diplomat rose, and it was th: 
poet, St.-John Perse, who invited m: 
to tour his domain: sea, cliff, bird 
flying off as we walked about, sweet 
smelling shrubbery and _ thorn 
bushes, and then the islands, the ho 
rizon, the sky. This beauty seemed o 
the earth; the poet held that it was 
of the spirit: “There is no history 
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but the soul’s, no ease but the soul's 
(Exile). 

St.-John Perse’s first poem, Eloges, 
was publisher in 1911, and in all that 
he has written, up to the admirable 
Chronique which was published only 
a lew months ago in France and will 
soon appear in the United States, 
there is the same process by which he 
converts everything that exists, min- 
eral, vegetable, or animal, into some- 
thing that is human. It happens often 
that a writer, a poet, a thinker aban- 
dons some part of the world, some 
part of man, in favor of some other 
part to which he gives the emphasis. 
St-John Perse abandons nothing. His 
poetry has been called “cosmic”; the 
word, unappetizing as it may be, is 
the right one. Even the poet accepts 
it: we are engaged in so violent a 
material struggle that it is essential 
not to forget that there are other 
values, moral and spiritual. Far from 
despising or giving up the fight on the 
material and scientific plane—for St.- 
John Perse nothing can ever be given 
up—we must of course continue the 
struggle against poverty, sickness, and 
war, against all that the modern 
world has set as stakes to be fought 
lor. But it is wrong to forget that 
man is not uniquely composed of 
material needs and desires: he has a 
The individual must remain 
undiminished and whole. This is 
where the poet can help: he can cre- 
ate anew in himself and in his work 
the wholeness of the human being. 

Eloges, Anabasis, Exile, Winds, Sea- 
marks, or Chronique—one has only 
to read attentively and lovingly this 
vast, lyrical, and noble work, and it 
will be clearly evident that this poet 
deals with all the problems of our 
times. He looks upon industry, busi- 
hess, science, politics, and diplomacy. 
There is New York: “I saw again the 
Town high under the thunderbolt, 
the Town of giant organs under the 
lightning” (Weads). There is youth: 
“And once more there is a rush of 
new girls to the New Year, wearing, 
under the nylon, the fresh almond ol 
their sex” (Winds). There are the 
statesmen and war: “A great prin- 
ciple of violence dictated our fash- 
ions” (Anabasis). There is the slow 
movement of peoples westward, the 
problems of solitude, love, religion, 
poetry: “And the time is come, O 
Poet, to declare your name, your 
birth and your race. (Exile). 


soul. 


February 2. 1961 





WORKS OF ST.-JOHN PERSE 
IN BILINGUAL EDITIONS 


Anasasis: Translation and preface by 
T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace. $4. 


E.oces AND Ornek Poems: Translation 
by Louise Varese with an introduc- 
tion by Archibald MacLeish. Pan- 
theon. §2. 


Exe anp Orier Poems: Translation 
by Denis Devlin. Bollingen Series 
XV. Pantheon. §2. 


Wallace 
LXVUI. 


SeEAMARKS: Translation by 
Fowlie. Bollingen Series 
Pantheon. $3.50. 


Winps: Translation by Hugh Chis- 
holm. Bollingen Series VX XIV. Pan- 
theon. S5. 


Curonicrie: Translation by Robert 
Fitzgerald. Bollingen Series LXILX. 
Pantheon. To be published this 
spring. 











Finally there is old age, an old age 
that is proud and happy dominion: 
“Great age, you lied: a road of glow- 
ing embers, not of ash .. . Great age, 
vou reign... . Great age, behold us— 
and our mortal toward the 
. ake the measure of man’s 
heart” (Chronique). 


strides 
issuc. . . 


Phe words are direct and strong; 
thev breathe with the rhythm of man 
and earth. But St.-John Perse also is 
master ol, and uses, an astoundingly 
vast technical vocabulary, lor he has 
been a sailor, a botanist, and a horse- 
man, and is widely read in medicine, 
geology, and ethnology. Always dom- 
inant, ever present, is the 
which perhaps the most striking pas- 
sages in all his work are dedicated: 
“The Sea, in celebration of its steps, 
The Sea, 
woven in us, to the last weaving ol 


sea, to 


like an ode ol stone 


its tangled night, the Sea in us weav- 
ing its great hours of light and its 
great trails of darkness. the Sea 
higher than our face, at the height olf 
our soul...” (Seamarks). 

In St.-John Perse, all feeling, when 
extended to its ultimate limits, leads 
back to the soul. Even when the 
point of departure may be _ the 
humblest of gestures, the most physi- 
cal of emotions, always the soul is 
there to claim its share, the greatest 
of all: “The soul’s claims on the 
flesh are extreme” (Winds). All the 
way until that final point of depar- 
ture, of taking flight, in which death 


itself can no longer be grief but joy, 
total joy. 


A’ WE STROLLED along the high cliff 
above the Mediterranean, high 
above the sea close to the sky, St.- 
John Perse spoke little about writ- 
ing, much about nature. “A book is 
the death of a tree,” he once said to 
Briand. He spoke too of human be- 
ings and particularly of women. 
They are more elemental than man 
and so their frontiers are broader. 
Like the poet they are open to every 
thing, to almost evervthing. Yet they 
are torn by their need to reach an 
understanding with man, a being fa) 
more complicated than themselves, 
to whom they would like to entrust 
and lose themselves. But man rejects 
woman's vocation to give. Man does 
not seek—no longer seeks, no longer 
is able—to assume his responsibility 
lor women. Now, treated so often as 
“older sisters,” 
they have nothing profoundly impor- 
tant to do. Is it because the poet too 
is immensely available that he can 
divine woman's secret? What St.-John 
Perse said of women seemed to pene 
trate intimately to the very heart ol 
the perilous world that is woman's 


women are at a loss: 


today. 

\s he spoke, the poet surveved the 
lamiliar vet ever-renewed scene about 
us. I too looked at this horizon that 
we shared, and it seemed to me that 
I had never seen belore so pure a 
light, so flaming a sunset in this 
that I thought I 
knew so well. Perhaps I was secing it 
differently, humbly, more at 
tentivelyv, because I stood at the side 


south olf France 


more 


ol a man whose vocation it is to see. 
After IT had left him, and was driv 
ing along the twisting coastal roads 
that lead to Toulon, I kept thinking 
olf a word, one difficult to use in ow 
times, one which we rarely find oc- 
casion to use and which we generally 
prefer to leave to history and the 
dictionaries: the word “grandeur.” 
When I got home, I reopened St.- 
John Perse’s works 
came upon this line: “I have praised 
vou, grandeur, and found you faulty 
in all your foundations.” There too 
the poet had anticipated my thought, 
reminding me that the unique source 
of grandeur in all that is human, in 
all artistic creation—notably in his 
own—and in all love 
strictly at man’s level. 


collected and 


is to remain 





Just Looking 


MARYA MANNES 


| HAVE several games I play with 

myself about this year’s crop of 
musicals. First I try to remember 
their stories, or “books,” as they are 
euphemistically called. Camelot, of 
course, is easy, although the fateful 
aftair between Guinevere and Lance- 
lot is hardly the way I imagined it 
and | could make even elfin 
sense out of the Morgan le Fay bit. 
The Unsinkable Molly 
about an Irish girl who was rebulted 
by Denver society and hit ‘em back, 
but that’s about all. Wildcat was an 
other into rugged 
earlier I don't remember 
what went on. Do Re Mi is about 
a jukebox racket that doesn’t work, 
but don't ask me why. In short, just 


not 


Brown is 


excursion oul 


days, but 


ws musicals were beginning to tell 
things coherently to music, they are 
now—with the faulty exception ol 
Camelot—content to convey almost 
nothing. 

My next game is imagining these 
musicals without their stars. 
without Richard Burton 
lose what heart and distine- 
the only moving 
moments—the glimmers of kinghood 
and chivalry and compassion—are in 
his Arthur. Without Burton the 
show would be merely the opulent, 
handsome, wavering charade that it 
mostly is. 

Molly Brown is unthinkable with- 
out 


new 
Camelot 
would 


tion it has, for 


Tammy Grimes, who is a bound- 
less delight on the stage not because 
ol what she has to do and sing but 
what small, 
hoarse, winsome, fiery child-woman 
show in he 


because ol she is—a 


who holds t: comba- 
tive fist. 

I shudder to imagine Wildcat 
without Lucille Ball. As anyone who 
has seen “Lucy” on television knows, 
this is a wonderful dame, one of the 
few women alive who can play the 
dumb comic and remain desirable. 
She does her mightiest to make her 
oil-crazy tomboy look like a good 
idea, but the book fights her every 
inch of the way. 

As for Do Re Mi, minus Phil Silvers 
and Nancy Walker it would be the 


44 


loud, derivative junk it clearly is, 
unretrieved even by the brilliant pac- 
ing and inventive visual devices that 
give the illusion of vitality. But in 
several passages, notably the hilari- 
ous “Adventure,” these two give the 
show the humor and humanity that 
the script lacks. 

Now let's try the music. Camelot 
wins hands down on this, to no sur- 
prise: Lerner and Loewe are masters 
of their lyric art; and if the score is 
reminiscent in several places of My 
Fav Lady, it is merely a confirma- 
tion of its essential charm and dis- 
tinction. The only songs of this 
vear’s musicals that I can remember 
wre, in fact, “What Do the Simple 
Folk Do?,” “Camelot,” and “I Won- 
der What the King Is Doing ‘To- 
night.” In Richard Burton's light 
but intensely masculine voice, in his 
clipped diction, the songs are a 
solid joy. 

\s a great admirer of Meredith 
Willson’s melodic line in The Music 
Man, 1 recognized his idiom in the 
score of Molly Brown, but the only 
song that stays with me is “Belly Up 
to the Bar, Boys,” a fine rousing 
chantey in a sea of mild carolings. 

The same goes lor Wildcat’s “What 
Fakes My Fancy,” in which Luey 
and a marvelously scruffy litthe man 
with wicked Don Tomkins, 
stop the show. 

Paradoxically, for it prides itself 
on hard-bitten and highly profession- 
al nonsense, Do Re Mz has the only 
love songs ol the season that might 
make a boy and girl move closer to- 
gether: “I Know About Love” and 
“Make Someone Happy.” In “Cry 
Like the Wind,” too, composer Jule 
Styne soars lyrically beyond the tinny 
clatter of the rest of the score. After 
Gypsy and Do Re Mi, 1 would like 
to hear Mr. Styne in a frankly emo- 
tional show where meaning took 
precedence over noise. 

My last game has to do merely 
with visual memory. And it may 
serve as one more indication of the 
intrinsic poverty of the current musi- 
cal theater that I remember scenic 


eves, 


effects more than any other. The gold- 
throne scene in Camelot, the mounted 
knights, the glorious ladies—these are 
stamped on my retina. So is the 
splendid exuberance of the Browns’ 
Denver mansion in Molly Brown, the 
highly ingenious derrick-building 
and oil-gushing scene in Wildcat, 
and the brilliant jukebox-illumi- 
nated symbols in Do Re Mi. 

In their respective shows, design- 
ers Oliver Smith (Molly Brown and 
Camelot), Boris Aronson (Do Re 
Mi), and Peter Larkin (Wildcat) de- 
serve star billing. 


B' T WHAT does this all add up to? 
That we have a genius for mount- 
ing and staging musicals, for finding 
stars, and for making smash hits 
out of material so skimpy that it 
could never exist on its own merits. 
It means that we will squander any 
umount of talent and money on sale 
ideas and old times, on new gimmicks 
and stale situations. It means that for 
the moment at least, we are content 
to slip back into the old days of musi- 
cal theater before Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein and Lorenz 
Hart and Cole Porter and Jerome 
Kern and George Gershwin and Alan 
Lerner and Frederick Loewe felt 
bound to give their audiences more 
than disjointed frivolity and no less 
than an exciting union of music, 
story, dance, and meaning that 
would send them, released, elated, 
and happy, into the night. 

Why, after Guys and Dolls, The 
King and I, Oklahoma!, My Fan 
Lady, and West Side Story, must 
producers dredge up and reconcoct 
horseless Westerns or gangster-gag 
Easterns? Why, when they do borrow 
from a first-class storyteller like T. Fl. 
White (The Once and Future King) 
and a great legend like the Round 
Table, must they emasculate and 
confuse their tale with meaning: 
less tangents and opposing moods: 
Is it because they know that those 
ubiquitous benefit parties will sign 
up a year in advance for costumes, 
names, and noise? 

The fact that all the New York 
critics but one hailed Do Re Mi: wit! 
delight is a reflection less on thei: 
judgment than on the level of the 
preceding musical fare. For me, I'l! 
take Camelot: it aimed high, and foi 
a wide miss it’s still full sightly and 
sometimes more. 
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4411. MR. PEPYS OF SEETHING LANE. A narra- 
tive based on Pepys’ diary by Cecil Abernethy. As 
politician, matchmaker, gossip, enjoyer of life and 
observer of events Samuel Pepys had no equal; this 
eminently readable version of his diary covers every- 
thing from prlague and fire to coronation and petty 
intrigues. Pub. at $6.95. Only 1.98 
1826. LIBRARY OF MODERN LANGUAGE. Nine 
12 inch 33-1/3 r.p.m. hi-fi records, including com 
plete 48-lesson courses in French, Spanish, German 
Italian and a basic 24-lesson course in Russian 

Orig. $45.75. Only 14.95 
4133. THE SEXUAL RELATIONS OF MANKIND. 
By P. Mantegazza. The great Italian anthropologist 

definitive account of strange and curious sexual! 
customs, First complete and unexpurgated English 
edition. Pub. at $6.00 Only 1.98 
4328. THE PIEBALD STANDARD: A Biography of 
the Knights Temolors. By Edith Simon. The fasci- 
nating history of the knights who were dedicated to 
monkish poverty but were enormously wealthy and 
whose fearless dedication was legendary but who fell 
to charges of heresy and treason; a history filled with 
resounding names. Illus. Pad. at $5.00. Only 1.98 





P-794. CHINESE TOMB TILES. Two magnificent 
silk screen reproductions on fine quality rag 
paper, done in soft charcoal grays, Chinese red 
and subtle off-white: one featuring horses and 
a beautifully stylized mythological bird, the 
other featuring horses, panthers, cranes and a 
tree of life. Each panel 14” high x 438” wide; 
together they make a striking wall decoration 
over six feet long The pair, special 5.95 











3917. THE GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL. 
1960. The more than 100 magnificently reproduced 
photos in this handsome 9” x 1114” volume—can- 
did shots of people caught off-guard, carefully ar- 
ranged shots of architectural splendors, breathtaking 
shots of the endless wonders of nature, and much 
more—atrest to the artistry of the camera, when in 
the right hands. Included is a special section of 
marvelous color photos. Pwb. at $7.95. Only 2.98 
3844. ADAM'S RIB. By Hobert Graves. A beautiful! 
volume, printed in two colors, in which a noted 
interpreter of ancient myths presents his interesting 
theories about the Book of Genesis. A_ fascinating 
thesis, to which have been added 36 wood engravings 
by James Metcalf, done in the ancient Canaanite 
style. Pub. at $6.00 Only 2.98 
3723. THREE NOVELS OF COLETTE: Gigi, Chance 
Acquaintances, Julie de Carneilhan. Al! complete, 
these novels show three facets of Colette's inimutably 
drawn wor'ds of love and music halls and Parisian 
hieh society and their colorful inhabitants 


Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 
4256. Brendan Behan: BORSTAL BOY. The 


dramatic, high-spirited, lewd and riotous auto- 
biography of the brilliant and irrepressible Irish 
playwright who, says Kenneth Tynan, “may 
well fill the place vacated by Sean O'Casey.” 

Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.98 


7334. CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF SEX AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By George Riley Scott. An intimate factual 
resume of sex and marriage among peoples both 
strange and familiar. Interesting, even astounding 
records of practices obscured in the mists of antiquity 
or the darkness of ignorance, and equally fascinat 
ine ones in our present society. Hlus. 

Pub. at $7.50 Only 2.98 
6230. Sartre: EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMAN 
EMOTIONS. Here's the heart of Sartre's philosophy 
—that man is personally responsible for what he 
does—that there are no values external to man—that 
man may therefore choose different values 

Pub. at $2.75 Only 1.00 
6549. AN UNHURRIED VIEW OF EROTICA. By 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. by Theodor Reik; preface 
by George Jean Nathan. A forthright, lucid discus- 
sion of the 2,000 classics of erotica in the rare book 
rooms and restricted shelves of the world’s great 
libraries—synopses and extracts of famous works, 
descriptions of erotica collections, etc. Fine binding: 
boxed. Pub. at $6.50. Only 2.98 
4327. LEFTOVER LIFE TO KILL. By Caitlin Thomas. 
One of the most daring and uninhibited confessions 
ever written by a woman; Dylan Thomas’ widow tells 
of her turbulent marriage, her husband's tragic race 
toward self-destruction and the disturbing months 
that followed. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.00 

















P-797. CRETAN WALL PAINTING: BULL DANC- 
ERS. A late Minoan frieze, dated about 1500 
B.C., from the Palace at Knossos, depicting leap- 
ers or dancers in three positions of their in- 
tricate and deadly ritual cavorting with the 
sacred hull; a finely drawn, colorful work in 
reds, blues, yellows, browns, grays and black, 
silk screened on rag paper. 17” high x 46” wide. 

Special 5.95 


4846. TREASURY OF FOREIGN CARS: Old and 
New. By Floyd Clymer. A large, handsome album 
of over 500 photographs of pleasure, racing and 
sports cars from 1834 to the present. 842” x 11”. 

Reprint edition 2.98 
4071. MY YEARS WITH PAVLOVA. By H. Al- 
geranoff. Foreward by Arnold Haskell. .A_ well- 
known dancer, who appeared with the great ballerina 
many times, provides a vivid picture of Anna Pav- 
lova, her times and her fantastically extensive travels 
with her company. Photos. Pwb. at $5.00, Only 1.49 
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4631. OFF THE RECORD WITH F.D.R. 1942-1945. 
By William Hassett. Intro. by Jonathan Daniels. 
An affectionate, detailed, uncensored record of the 
uarcported trips of F.D.R. during the. months and 
years that were blacked-out by security requirements, 
as «ct down in the journals of the President's confi- 
dential secretary. Photos. Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 





3254. Apicius: THE ROMAN COOKERY BOOK. 
lransl. by Barbara Flower & Elisabeth Rosen 

im. An exciting and definitely different book 
fir all who would like two dine like a Roman 
trician; a critical translation of the 2,000 
r old cooking classic, for use in the kitchen as 
well as the library. With drawings, photos and 
a discussion of Roman kitchens and cooking 


nsils. Special 1.98 


t 











4424. A TREASURY OF RIBALDRY. Fd. by Louis 
Uncermeyer. A robust and irreverent collection of 
fan. ous and infamous gems of the world’s greatest 
wrers. Foreword & commentary. Pub. at $4.9 


Only 1.98 
4495. ART NEWS ANNUAL: Portfolio +2. The 


macnificent hardbound annual of litesature, theatur 
m science and the visual! arts; an incredibly hand- 

e 10” x 13” volume, featuring articles on Im 
pre sionism, El Greco, U.S. Painters Today, Crete 

much more, with hundreds of tlustratons, in 

ng many full-page, full color plates 
I at $5.00 Only 1.98 
4143. AND SO TO ROME. By Cecil Roberts. This 
guide to the profound enjoyment of the Eternal City 
evokes all its enchantment and splendor as well as 
the varied and brilliant pageant of its 2,000 years 
t history. lus. Pad. at $5.00. Only 1.00 





$-107. 
MING HORSE. 


sculptors of 
Dynasty 


Chinese 
the Ming 


1368-1644) turned 
from religious inspir- 
ation to realism, as in 
this beautiful statue 


Antique green bronze 
finish. 12” high. No 

C.0.D. orders, 
No Shipments made 
outside U.S.A 





plus shipping 
shipped Railway 
Express Collect 











2916. THE PRAEGER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OLD 
MASTERS-230 Illustrations in Color. From A wo 
Z, from the middle of the 13th century to 
here is complete coverage of the old masters; 750 
entries on painters, techniques, galleries and col- 
lections, critics and prices. An Tevaleabie, lucid, 
handsome reference work. Pub. at $6.75. Only 3.95 


4307. THE ART OF THE BOOK. fd. by Charles 
ide. A handsome volume published by The Stadio. 
wering the period since 1959 in the fields of type 
design, printing, illustration, binding and book 
papers, with more than 200 illustrations, including 
many in full color, two-color and monochrome collo- 


type. 8” x TDN,’ Special 4.98 


3470. ON THE HIGH UPLANDS: Sagas, Songs, 
Toes & Lecends of the Carpatiians. By Stanislaw 
Vincenz. Hus. by Z. Czermanski. A devoted re-crea- 
ton of the Hucul people at work and play, in their 
yw and sorrow, with their rich tolklore—a picture 
of a unique and now bygone civilization, 
wh, at $5.00. Only 1.49 
2961. LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER. By D. H. 
lawrence. The original, unexpurgated edition that 
rently made publishing history; the complete, au- 

ized Lawrence text, plus an Introduction by 
Mark Schorer and a Preface by Archibald Macleish 
Hardbound. Pwd. at $6.00, Only 1.00 


1929. THE BATHTUB HOAX and Other Blasts and 
Bravos from the Chicago Tribune. Ky HL. 
Mencken. Pure Mencken of fine vintage; his Chicago 
Tr-bune columns in book form for the first ume, 
with introduction and notes by Robert S. McHugh. 
Ps at $4.50, Only 1.98 








3618. LOLITA. By Vladimir Nabokov. The more 
remarkable, most original, most sensational and 
most controversial book written in recent years; 
riginally banned in Paris and a storm-center 
here and in England. Complete and unabridged 
hardbound edition. Pub, at $5.00. Only 1.49 








4695. DICTIONARY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Ed. 
by Sidney D. Braun. A selective, comprehensive over- 
all view of French literature from the Jungues ro- 
maves to Francoise Sagan; biographies, summaries, 
literary terms, surveys of movements, et 

Pur, at $10.00. Only 2.98 





4819. THE USES OF PHILOSOPHY: An Irwin Ed- 
man Reader. Ed. & intro. by Charles Frankel. An 
introduction to various philosophers, formal and 
informal essays, comments on life and art and a 
number of Edman’s best loved poems 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.00 
4084. BENEATH THE SEVEN SEAS. By Cornel 
Lumiere. All the magic and beauty of the vase re- 
gions beneath the sea and all the perils and adven- 
ture of underwater exploration are combined in this 
enthralling book by a noted skin diver who loves 
thrills and the strange deeps he explores. Many 
photographs including several in color 

0b. at $4.04 Only 1.98 
4110. U.S. CAMERA 1960: The Fifty Stars of the 
U.S.A. Ed. by Tom Maloney. Latest issue of the 
famous ph tography annual; over 300 pages, 20 in 
full color; features on Edward Steichen, a porttolio 


of the 50 states, the Art Director's Club, Margaret 
Bourke-White, Lisa Larsen and other great « amera 
artists, and the top pictures of the year. S!>” x 

Pub. at $8.95 Onl 2.98 


4577. GROUCHO AND ME. The 


autobiography of 
Groucho Marx that proceeds 


hilariously from = his 


youth (Home is Where You Hang Your Head 
through his vaudeville days (Have Nothing, Will 
Travel) and movie days (Inside Hollywood) to the 
present (You Bet My Life Illus 

Pub. at $3.95 Only 1.00 


3380. Simone de LCeauvoir's MEMOIRS OF A 
DUTIFUL DAUGHTER. This amazingly candid auto 
biography is both intensely personal in its revela 
cons and broad in its application tw the struggle of 
all women for physical and intellectual frecdom: by 


the famous friend of Jean-Paul Sartre and author 
t The Mandarins and The Second Sex 
Pub. at $5.00 Very special 1.49 


4558. THE HOMOSEXUAL IN AMERICA: A Sub- 
jective Approach. By Donald \ ebster Cory. Intro 
by Albert Ellis. Second Revised Edition with a new 
evaluation by the author. A_ frank, honest, keenly 
analytical account of homosexuality as -secn, felt, 
experienced and told by a homosexual 


Pub. at $6.00 0: 3.98 
4624. THE SATURDAY BOOK. [8th annual issue 
of this superb British miscellany; stories, poems 


parmtings, woodcuts and photos on a_ variety of 
subjeces from doll houses and gunsmiths to abstract 


nudes and a potted history of England. A_ pertect 
hostess gift book. Pah. at $6.00 Only 2.98 


4563. HOLIDAY IN FRANCE. Ed. & illus. by 
Ludwig Bemelmans, with 23 drawings. A tur ot 
French cities and countryside, people, places and the 
ve.y essence of France, as Steinbeck, Maurois, Colette, 
Porelman, Wechsberg and other writers 
connde about (their France 

Pub. at SS.00 O» 


celebrated 


1.98 
4802. JOHNSON AND BOSWELL: The Story of 
Their Lives. By Hesketh Pearson. Inseparable in the 
history of literature, these two giants are now re 
vealed more clearly as a noted biographer treats 
them side by side in an absorbing study of their 
separate and commingled experiences and the 
facinating world in which they moved. Ilus 

Pub. at $5.50. Only 1.98 





P-792. GAUGUIN—ON CANVAS: 
GIRL. A_ pensive, nut-brown 

dominates a scene delineated in 
and highly stylized shapes. done in black, red, 
dark brown and broad, bold areas of vivid yel 
low. Silk screened in rich, vibrant oil colors on 
a canvas roll 21” high x 31” wide, Special 7.95 


SEATED 
Tahitian) maid 
sinuous lines 











2847. THE PURSUIT OF MOTHS AND BUTTER- 


FLIES. By Patrick Matthews. An anthology of un- 
usual scope and fascination, including selections by 
Fabre, Beebe, Colcete, Hudson and others, 


that follows the hardships and pleasures of ento- 
mologists over much of the face of the Earth. 6 
photos; 11 in color. Pah at $6.00 Only 1.98 
3294. MISTRESS TO AN AGE: The Life of Mme. 
de Stcel. By J. Christopher Herold. Mistress of 
Talleyrand, promised to Pitt and married to a 
Swedish noble, she dominated the worlds of Love 
literature, politics and conversation during the 
Napoleonic era. “A witty, wise and ironical biog 


raphy —Clifton Faudiman. Many photos 

Orix. pub. at $5.95 Only 1.00 
4739. ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS (Shui Hu 
Chuan). Translated by Pearl S. Buck. The pageanc 


of Chinese life and history in a ercat classic story that 
is China's Hiad, Don Quixote and Arabian Nights 
rolled into one. One ot the great books of the 
Mark Van Doren. 2 vol. 12°79 pp 

Pub. at "$12 > 50 Only 3.98 
4569. COLD NOSES AND WARM HEARTS: A 
Treasury of Dog Stories, Poems and Cartoons. 
Preface by Corey Ford. Contributors include Stein- 


beck, Wodehouse, Benchley, Thurber, D. H. Lawr- 
ence, Arno, Addams and many others; 53 illustra- 
tions, 40 in color; a deluxe volume that is a mat 


for every dog lover. Pub. at $5.95. Only 2.98 
9821. TRUMAN MEMOIRS. By Harry S. Truman. 
The history making memoirs of a man who forged 
some of our era's most momentous decisions, the most 
important presidential biography ever written. These 
volumes are a remarkable record of the former presi- 
dent's tumultaous years as the nation's Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Two volume set; almost 1,200 pages 


Pub, at $10.00, Only 2.95 


4579. Norman Mailer: ADVERTISEMENTS FOR 
MYSELF. Here is the book that is perhaps the bese 
expression of Mailer’s talent, a collection of his 
short works over the years 


woven together by an 
autobiographical narrative that is startling in the 


candor of its confession. Over 500 pp 

Pa aw S53 Of Only 1.00 
4427. ARTS YEARBOOK =3: Paris & New York. 
All the creative excitement and controversy of the 


world’s two great art capitals are 
magnificent volume of beautiful photos, full-col 
plates and penetrating articles; profiles of artists 
full-color gallery of paintings of the fifties, a camera 
tudy of New York and Paris, an up-to-date guide to 


captured in this 


all Paris and New Ye ork FG aiteries nd museums, and 
much more. 9” x 12”. Pa $4.95 Only 1.93 
P-796. CHINESE SCROLL: KWAN YIN. A sil 


screen reproduction in dark blue, on 
Oriental feather rice paper, depicting 
cent artistry of line-the Buddhist 
hanged to the Goddess of Mercy 
rubbing by Wu Tao-tzu, the 
the T'ang Dynasty. 12” 


hand-made 
with 
dicty who later 
from a temple 
influential master of 
wide x 39” —_ 

Speci al 2.9 98 
4898. The Great ''D Day"' Book: THE LONGEST 
DAY. By Cornelius Ryan If you have read all the 


magnit 


accounts of June 6, 1944 of none of them, you 
will be spellbound, as I was, by this glorious and 
tragic story Le. Gen. James Gavin detailed 


endpaper maps; 50 photos. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.49 
4905. T.S. Eliot: The Film of MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL. By T.S. Eliot and G. Hoellering 


rhis beautiful edition contains new scenes especially 


written for the film, and a new preface by Eliot. 6 
plates in color; 67 sketches by Peter Pendrey ‘ 
pages of stills from the film. 

Pub. at $4.50, Only 1.98 





4751. 


WAR THROUGH THE AGES. Hy Lynn 
Montross classic in its field, used as a text 
book by the Marine Corps, military academic 
ind ROTC units; the story of war in all its 


phases from 490 B.C. through World War Il 
tull chronological table, full bibliography, over 
100 illustrations. Pub. at $8.50 Only 2.98 











4847. A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ. By Orrin 
Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr. The best-selling en 
cyclopedic picture-story of jazz, the people, places 
and styles from New Orleans to Modern Jazz. 625 
rare and vivid photos. S!>” x a . 

rint edilion 2.98 
4337. THE SPLENDOR THAT “WAS EGYPT. hy 
Margaret A. Murray. A comprehensive, colorful 
survey of the culeure and civilization of ancient 
Egypt, covering its history and prehistory, its social 
conditions religion arts, sciences 
literature. End paper maps and more 
luserations in line, halftone and color 
> vw $10.00 nly 4.95 
4010. Bertrand Russell: UNDERSTANDING HIS- 
TORY. A_ world-renowned iconoclastic philosopher 
contributes a biting analysis of current misconce; 
cons of historical events. Hardbound. Special 1.00 
4678. ICONS. By N. P. Kondakov. This present 
volume, containing 65 color plates, a new introduc 
tory cexe and succinct up-to-date information on 


language and 
than 200 il- 


this fascinating subject, is derived from Mr 
Kondakov's original four-volume work, probably the 
most comprehensive ever published on icons, The 


icons in this book are from the collection brought 
from Russia by the author, the prized possessions 
of his Institute in Prague, which became a center 
for the study of all facets of East European art. A 
handsome and truly authoritative work 10” x 


131% Special 9.95 





§-123. 
EGYPTIAN CAT. 


A sacred cat, post 


600 BA represent 
ing Bastet, the god 
dess of oy whose 
shrine was at Bubas 
as in lower Egypt 
Antique green bronze 
finish 12” high. No 
C.0.D. orders 
Nou shipments made 
outride USA 
9.95 
plus $1.75 shipping 
Parcel Post lnsured 














4067. MIRRORS. By Serge Roche. Nearly 3400 
photos by Pierre Devinoy, 13 in full color. The only 
comprehensive book on the history of mirrors and 
mirror frames, their development and the chanees 
in fashion and taste through the centuries. Lavishly 
illustrated with magnificent photographs, reproduced 
in gravure by expert European cratssmen, with de 
tailed notes on each illustration, this splendid book 
is both an essential reference and a weasury of ideas 
for all connoisseurs of antiques and glass. 9” x 11”. 
Pah. at $30.00 Onl) 1495 
4855. TROLLEY CAR TREASURY. By Frank Row- 
some. A pictorial history of 100 years of American 
street cars, cable cars, interurbans and crolleys, in a 
wealth of tales, songs, cartons, and 300 nostalgic 
photos, 8!3” x 11”. Reprint editivn 2.98 








The Man They Sing To 


NAT HENTOFF 


| Ng LoMAX, a man of overpower- 
ing energy and geyserlike en- 
thusiasms, has been coilecting folk 
music for twenty-eight of his forty- 
six years. His father, John Avery 
Lomax, was one of the first popu- 
larizers of American folk song, be- 
ginning with the publication in 1910 
of his Cowboy Songs and Other Fron- 
tier Ballads. In 1933, father and son 
became the first collectors to under- 
take an extensive recording project 
among Southern Negroes in prisons 
and work camps. The Lomaxes went 
on to administer and provide an 
enormous amount of material for the 
Archive of American Folk Song of 
the Library of Congress. They also 
collaborated in large an- 
thologies of folk songs that exasper- 
scholars in the field because 
the Lomaxes, primarily concerned 
with printing the most singable ver- 
sion of a made up a 
on variants 
collected from different sources. The 
Lomaxes, however, were trying to 
communicate their fervor folk 
music to the general reader, not the 
specialist, and they succeeded in that 
more than any other collectors. 
Through most of the 1950's Alan 
Lomax was in Europe, amassing huge 
amounts of material in Spain, Italy, 
and the British Isles. In England, 
through a series of brilliantly edited 
and dramatically paced broadcasts 
the BBC, he stimulated a re- 
awakening of interest in British folk 
music among 
lay 


several 


ated 


song, often 


composite text based 


for 


lor 


well as 
listeners, who thought all the 
folk music on the island had long 


collectors as 


since been tidily collected and cate- 
gorized. While in Europe, Lomax was 
a remarkable 
Records series, A World 
Library of Folk and Primitive Music, 
seventeen which 
been 


also general editor of 
Columbia 


volumes of have 


released. 
I THE SUMMER of 1959, back in 
America, Lomax decided to re- 
turn to the South on a collecting 
trip for the first time in fifteen years. 
He took a stereo recording machine, 
thereby becoming the first collector 
to record a large project in the field 
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in stereo. In the early 1930's, Lomax 
and his father had been the first to 
surprise rural musicmakers with an 
electric recording machine, and 
shortly after the war, Alan Lomax 
was the first to roam the South with 
a tape recorder. 

Atlantic Records has now issued 
seven records of the 1959 journey, 
which included Virginia, the Middle 
South, the Ozarks, and the Georgia 
Sea Islands. The set is available 
boxed (Southern Folk Heritage Se- 
Atlantic monaural (HSI), 
$29.95; stereo SD-HS1, $34.95); but 
the records can also be purchased in- 
dividually ($4.95 monaural, $5.95 
stereo). It is true, as Lomax main- 
that stereo “gives you the 
music with the bark on,” in that it 
brings into much more vivid and de- 
tailed relief the subtleties of tone 
and other vocal mannerisms 
peculiar to the various traditional 
stvles. The monaural versions, how- 
ever, are thoroughly acceptable, and 
the lack of stereo equipment should 
not be an obstacle to the enjoyment 
of Lomax’s lively discoveries. 

Lomax found—as Dr. Harry Oster 
ol Louisiana State University 
been demonstrating for several years 
in his Folk-Lyric Records—that al- 
though several traditions are dying, 
a sizable amount of raw, unself-con- 
scious folk music still exists in the 
South. “Folk music,” Lomax reports, 
“was flourishing wherever there was 
an institution to support it 
wherever, that is, a local folk festi- 
val, religious group, dance style or 
broadcasting station gave it an out- 
let. -The South was still a rich 
area, rich in antiquities and_ still 
producing new sounds.” 

The seven records are among 
Lomax’s most important work, par- 
ticularly in the clues he provides 
concerning pre-jazz elements in early 
Negro church music and dance tunes. 
All the music, however, comes 
through with vibrant spontaneity. 
Lomax’s major skill is his capacity 
to get the musicians to perform for 
him rather than for the tape record- 
er. He is so visibly impressed and 
curious about the music that he re- 


les, 


tallis, 


colo 


has 


news the singer’s pride in his herit- 
age and stimulates him to give all 
of himself to the performance. 


; FIRST RECORD, Sounds of the 
South, is a broad survey of what 
Lomax found and is probably th 
first a nonspecialist ought to sampk 
It includes Ozark dance music ot 
a genre that was popular on the old 
Southwestern frontier, a sizzling Bluc 
Grass band from Virginia, a swelling 
hymn by a group of Sacred Harp 
singers, Blue Ridge ballads, and 
some particularly absorbing Negro 
material. In northern Mississippi, 
Lomax came upon survivals of some 
unusually early Afro-American music. 
One man plays the quills (the Pan- 
pipe), on which he can sound only 
four notes, filling in the rest with 
whoops. There is also a Negro fife 
and-drum band in a tradition that 
goes back to the Revolutionary Wat 
Sounds of the South also contains 
a fiercely exultant baptizing scene, 
spirituals that antedate the urbanized 
gospel music now pervasively popu- 
lar in Negro churches, a prison work 
song, a descendant of the field hol. 
lers of slavery time, and the sweet 
but powerfully poignant unaccom 
panied singing of Vera Hall, an 
Alabama woman whom John Lomax 
first recorded for the Library of Con- 
gress in the 1930's. 

Lomax adds in a wry footnote that 
some of this Southern folk music re- 
mains flexibly functional. A Blue 
Ridge Mountain trio of banjo, fiddle, 
and guitar (including a brisk octo 
genarian) “is employed by a loca! 
auction company to cheer up the 
proceedings when a family farm 1s 
being sold off, for it is their sound 
that means gaiety to the older gen 
eration.” 

Blue Ridge Mountain Music, the 
second record, reinforces Lomax’s 
contention that these breezily con 
fident string bands “can now matcl 
in virtuosity the stringed orchestras 
of Spain and Russia.” Each of thes 
records, incidentally, comes with 
detailed notes by Lomax on the in 
dividual performances as well as 
histories of the various vocal anc 
instrumental traditions. Roots o 
the Blues, the third in the series, in 
cludes more of the volatile fife-and 
drum band, in which one mai 
thumps an old bass drum with “an 
accompanying African rhythm as 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


Acrostickler 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains 
two clues. One is a conventional syno- 
nym; the other a pun, anagram, or play 
on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be 
transferred to the corresponding squares 
in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words 
in the acrostic will, when read down, 
spell out the name of a prominent person. 


200 174 121 186 170 54 42 


Renounced; rejected. 


165 216 


93 166 
Open parapets. 


208 61 194 77 107 152 117 


Jambs or vertical faces of an opening. 


36 56 109 127 95 


Take into account; set apart; abate; deduct. 


178 198 44 30 105 220 


A collection of church songs. 


123 180 12 21 To sanction, ratify. 
28 2 34 224 Cut down. 
60 196 40 20 204 206 


**Un-dish-cover the fish, or dishcover the 
** Carroll, Through the Looking 





Glass. 


192 24 131 A young shoot; a sapling. 


133 145 79 48 
“With mine own tears | wash away my 
Shakespeare, Richard II. 


182 222 156 99 168 6 50 
To take by authority for public service. 


nn 


81 172 
State of the Acrostician. 
16 58 190 149 


A furnace. (rare) 


4 52 22 214 Enrich. 
176 72 18 119 
To beat; of a sail, to flap heavily. 
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ACROSS 


1. 


The beginning of 1 down with 
a band? Own up! 


24. Man separated from man by ten 
with this islander. 
31. Warn Hal of the arctic mammal. 
54. A half century paramour is 
washed up. (3, 4) 
76. SRO? Oh, tell us! (4, 3) 
85. Ma, alas, makes a bow back- 
wards! 
97. Threads not at a remnant. 
106. Ten dollar pieces are seldom 
made on the golf links. 
115. Give up the reigns? 
125. Displays how on board. 
136. A musical instrument I'd 
weaken. 
144. A giant with a doublet making 
cord lace. 
166. Lights the east with dexterity. 
189. Credit a live bee. 
196. Any rise is changed by twelve- 
month periods. (2, 5) 
219. Component found in clientele 
mentioned above. 
DOWN 
1. Does the prisoner come down 


or merely stoop? 


13 L ded awe 119 0/120 
iil 








98. 
111. 
129. 
137. 


139. 
176. 


178. 


Model for morning when the 
drink is removed. 

Shed surds and sonants. 
Chooses when it sleets. See? 
A sablerod makes apoor sport. 
(3, 5) 

Praise in context: olla podria. 
(Br. Sp.) 

A private roomin America when 
| leave. 

Lawful when age 
under fifty. 

Thou art in debt, as a cowboy 
might apostrophize his region. 
Skilled in a small department. 
Bail | find with an excuse. 
Beginning of 24 across with in- 
verted center of 78 down plus 
beginning and end of 24 across 
take tea with executive ability. 
Cut the department of the Acros- 
tician. 

Doctors of Philosophy here with 
the pastor. 

Let the bee bustle in the short 
grass. 

Big Ten football team sick in 
one season? 

How we stand together. 

Run away with the waffle ele- 
ments. 

Syngman Rhee is not there. 


is over or 
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wild as the mane ot hair that rises 
above his face.” There is also some 
country Negro fiddle playing with a 
swinging pulsation that is probably 
representative of late nineteenth- 
century pre-jazz rhythms. The fourth 
record, White Spirituals, is a cross 
section of the twanging and often 
infectiously cheerful religious music 
ol country string bands and singers. 
There is a lovely, graceful “Poor 
Waylaring Stranger” by Estil Ball 
of Rugby, Virginia. Equally memo- 
rable is the soaring Sacred Harp 
choral singing, in which the notes 
for each of the four parts are a dil- 
ferent shape—“round, square, dia- 
mond, triangular a system in- 
vented by American pioneer singing 
master .. . for non-bookish people.” 

American Folk Songs for Children, 
the filth record, is a cross section ol 
Negro and material and is 
worth slipping in among the Little 
Golden Records to give the children 
an idea of how it was when families 
made up their own songs or at least 
own variations on traditional 

Negio Church ‘Music, the 
sixth record, is filled with bursting 
and rocking, spiraling 
rhythms. The final one, /he Blues 
Roll On, has several tracks by thirty- 
five-year-old Forest City Joe of Ar- 
kansas, who died in a car crash be- 
lore setting out for the North and 
professional career in 
rhythm and blues. Joe was a rough, 
and a 
harshly inventive harmonica player 
around and over the 
mouth harp so that voice and in- 
strument bee ame one stream ol col 


white 


then 
Lunes. 


CMOLLONS 


a possible 


olten caustic blues shouter 


who “sang 


tinuous sound, the harp comment- 


with wild enthusiasm on the 


uo 
ing 


lines just sung.” 


—_ THE SAME TIME the South- 
LX ern Folk Heritage Series was is 
\lan Lomax’s newest and most 
ambitious book was published (The 


sued, 


Folk Songs of North America, 
Doubleday, $7.50). There are 317 
songs divided into four sections 
North, Southern Mountain and 


Backwoods, Negro South, and West. 
For amateur performers, there are 
the melody lines and texts for all 
the songs as well as guitar chords 
provided by Peggy Seeger and piano 
accompaniments for a hundred of 
the tunes by Matyas Seiber and Don 
Banks. Lomax gives the full source 
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ol each of the texts he has chosen 
or “arranged,” and there are cross- 
references to variants in other col- 
lections. 

The book is dedicated to the late 
John Lomax, “who broke the trail.” 
The son, however, has been much 
more absorbed than his father in 
what the music he has collected re- 
veals of the lives and social relation- 
ships of the singers. To this end, 
\lan Lomax has increasingly applied 
to his findings—often rather sweep- 
ingly—the techniques of psychology, 
anthropology, and sociology, in con- 
trast to those collectors who devote 
themselves entirely to comparing 
texts or analyzing the music. Lo- 
max’s boldly colored introductions 
to the songs, therefore, form an 
informal social history of America 
in line with his belief that “an ideal 
folksong study could be a history ol 
popular lecling.” This book is a be- 
ginning in that direction for the 
general reader. 

While in Europe, Lomax began 
developing a thesis that any given 
“formative emotional _ pat- 
terns” can be discerned in the ways 
its people perform their indigenous 
music. “Certain song styles,” he has 
explained, “are characterized — by 
open-throated singing, others by a 
constricted throat, others by extreme 
muscular tension in the face and 
jaw, others by a relaxed jaw. In the 
western European cultures I have 
studied, the degree of relaxation or 
constriction seems to be closely con- 
nected with the sexual mores of the 
society and the way in which chil- 
dren are brought up.” Applying this 
approach in*his new book, Lomax 
claims that “the pioneer white in 
America retained scarcely any abil- 
ity to make music in groups. When 
he and his fellows sang together in 
church, there was little blending 
and no harmony unless a singing 
teacher was there to instruct them. 


area’s 


White pioneers sang long ballads, 
slow lyric pieces with highly deco- 
rated melodies, or lilting dance tunes 
—largely in solo, often in a high. 
pitched, sometimes ‘womanish’ nasa] 
tone. A tense throat allowed littk 
variation in vocal color, but great 
delicacy in ornamentation. The effec 
was a mournful wailing sound, lik« 
an oriental oboe, suitable to the 
inner conflict and melancholy of the 
songs. A singer sat stiffly erect, 
his body rigid, the muscles of his 
throat and face tense, gazing into the 
distance or with his eyes closed—an 
impersonal, though highly-charged 
story-teller.”’ 
| OTHER major tradition in 
American folk music came from 
the Negro. For him, says Lomax, 
musicmaking was largely a group 
activity “with a more relaxed throat 
than the whites, and in deepei 
pitched, mellower voices, which 


blended richly. The faces of the 
singers were animated and expres- 
sive and the emotion of the 


songs was, on the whole, joyfully 
erotic, deeply tragic, allusive, play 
ful, or ironic rather than nostalgic, 
withdrawn, factual, or aggressively 
comic—as among white folk singers.” 
However, Lomax also recognizes 
the constant interaction between 
Negro and white traditions in shap- 
ing American folk music as a whole. 
“Song material,” he observes, “passed 
back and forth across the racial line 
so that it becomes increasingly dil 
ficult to say which group has con 
tributed most to a song.” In_ his 
notes for the Atlantic Sounds of 
the South album, Lomax adds: “In 
deed, this tradition of rivalry and 
emulation probably has more to do 
with the richness of the Southern 
folk tradition than all other factors 
combined . .. Only recently I worked 
in an area in northwest Virginia 
where this condition still markedly 
persists. My oldest Negro informant 
told me that he had learned all his 
best tunes on the mountain white 
farm where he had been raised. The 
most skillful white and Negro in- 
strumentalists in this neighborhood 
had joined forces to form an inter 
racial ‘blue grass’ band that met 
every weekend to play square dance 
music. Yet this was an area where 
not even the first steps had been 
taken to integrate the schools.” 
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ip tk DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


of the . 
execs. * examines the major problems and events during the last decade 
of his 


nto th f Peace with Justice 


harged 





Foreword by Grayson Kirk. This valuable collection of President Eisenhower’s princi- 
pal addresses contains his most forceful statements on America’s role in world politics 


























ion in and on free man’s efforts for peace. Beginning with a speech to Columbia University in 
1e from 1950 and ending with the famous address delivered this fall at the United Nations, the 
Lomax, book covers a full range of vital topics — from world security, propaganda and truth, to 
& P y, propag 
- i the American Republics, and Soviet-American relations. $4.00 
| throat 
deeper 
which 
of the 
_— | Yearbook of the The Cabinet 
18) 1e 4 
joyfully United Nations, 1959 and Congress 
e, play : 
stalgic, A comprehensive account of the latest work by Stephen Horn. Using Congressioral docu- 
coatushs and achievements of the UN and its specialized ments, manuscripts, newspapers, and_ polls, 
heeeten agencies. Among the vital subjects analyzed Dr. Horn gives an authoritative analysis of the 
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The 32-page booklet, “‘In- 
troducing Unitarianism” 
will be sent to those inter- 
ested in liberal religion. 
Thousands who previously 
have thought they had “‘to think alone and 
like it,” have read these booklets and 
found for themselves a happy church 
home within the Unitarian Fellowship, in 
intellectual company with Emerson, Jef- 
ferson, Thoreau, Horace Mann, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, William Cullen Bryant, 
and other great American thinkers, past 
and present. 
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Who Was Walter Bagehot? 


WILLIAM LETWIN 


Bhan Spare Cuancettor, by Alastair 
Buchan. Michigan State University 
Press. S85. 

Generations olf Nobel Prizes have 


taught us that a great man is a man 
who has done great things in some 
delimited field. It was not always so. 
Prolessionalism was not a fixed way 
olf lile among gentlemen or Vic- 
torians; and Walter Bagehot (1826- 
the eminent ol 
Victorians, has been the despair ol 


1877), one ol most 
biographers because he is so difficult 
to place. In a book that is both 
lively and precise, Mr. Buchan does 
not force Bagehot into any simple 
mold, but shows him in the round 
and leaves us to draw our own con- 
clusions. He was, of course, a banker 
throughout his adult life. He was 
born into banking, and did well at 
it; but had he done nothing else, he 
would have been as useful and ob- 
other efficient banke 
in an out-ol-the-way place. To call 
Bagehot 


secure as any 
a banker is as revealing as 
to call T. S. Eliot a publisher. 
Bagehot’s eminence rests on his 
writings, but thev too are difficult to 
place. Was he a_ political philos- 
opher? Two ol his books, The Eng- 
lish Constitution Physics and 
Politics, point that way. They de- 
scribe the English political order as 
it worked in time, or 
rather as he understood it to be 
working. He did not set out, as the 
classical philosophers (or for that 
matter Locke or Hobbes) did, to 
justify a political system by deduc- 
ing it from fundamental principles 
wbout the nature of man and of jus- 
tice. The description he offered is 
not a set of random observations; it 
is distinctively Bagehot’s descrip- 
tion, and the predominant themes— 
that English democracy is kept in 
order by deference, and that imita- 
tion and the natural desire to con- 
form are the cement of civilized 
societies—make up a theory of poli- 
tics, yet a theory that lacks the pro- 
fundity to qualify as philosophy. 


and 


Bagehot's 
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Was he a literary critic? Two 
volumes of his collected works are 
made up of essays on great English 
writers. But he wrote most of them 
belore he was thirty-five, and they 
show it. He is not a distinguished 
critic, but rather a man who might 
have one, although Mi 
Buchan, who has written this admira 
ble and sympathetie biography, does 
not allow him even the potentiality 
He maintains that Bagehot, whose 
mother balanced on the brink of 
madness during most of his life, ap 
parently feared that he might go 
that wav himself, and sacrificed his 
deepest sensitivities to keep himsell 
in order, The possibility of tragedy 
was always so close that he could not 
let himself imagine tragedy. 


become 


Was he an economist? The cre 
dentials are better here than else 
where. Not so much because he 
wrote a book called Lombard Street. 
which analyzed the London money 
market, lor that book does little 
more than reflect his experience as a 
banker and his conviction that the 
sank of England, having by habit 
become a central bank, should de 
liberately assume the responsibilities 
of a central bank. What matters 
that he edited the Econ- 
omist, a journal founded and left in 
his hands by his father-in-law, James 
Wilson, and raised by Bagehot to 
the eminence and influence it has 
since enjoved. Now anyone who 
writes skillfully and intelligently for 
seventeen years about economik 
questions, as Bagehot did, will in 
common parlance be called an econ 
omist. There is only one thing miss 
ing: to deserve the honorific title a 
man should be able to analyze any 
practical question in theoretical 
terms. It is not a matter of caring 
for theory or working only on 
theory, but of having the instinc 
tively theoretical outlook that sifts 
all the live details for the one or two 
critical symptoms that reveal the 
real nature of the disease or indi 
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cate the best line of treatment. And 
this is just what Bagehot’s economic 
writings reveal that he lacked. 

His attitude was in fact the oppo- 
site of theoretical. What he admired 
and emulated was the outlook of 
his father-in-law, who when writing 
in the Economist did not begin “as 
political economists have wittily 
been said to do, with ‘Suppose a 
man upon an island’ but “What they 
do in the City is this.’”’ Here is the 
clue to Bagehot’s real occupation. 
He was above all a journalist. 

He was a journalist because he 
was overwhelmingly interested in 
things of the moment. This tem- 
perament is one that the true jour- 
nalist shares with the natural poli- 
tician and which distinguishes both 
from another breed of man who 
finds current affairs uninteresting 
just because they are so changeable, 
hecause today’s crisis will after all 
have worked itself out by tomorrow, 
when it will, in any event, be suc- 
ceeded by another. The one sort of 
man works in vivid spurts, his atten- 
tion jumping from one subject to 
another; the other keeps working 
slowly, patient and undistracted; 
they are hare and tortoise, with the 
difference that they run in separate 
races and can both win. Bagehot 
knew this of himself, for he wrote to 
his father: “I would much rather 
exert my mind really very hard for 
a short time, than attend for a long 
time to a great number of compara- 
tively easy things.” He did not al- 
ways admire the opposite, and crit- 
icized Macaulay on the ground that 
“an orator should never talk like an 
observatory”; besides, Macaulay ad- 
dressed himself too much to poster- 
ity: “He regards living men 
painful prerequisites of great-grand- 
children.” Bagehot wrote about the 
moment and for his audience of the 
moment. 

But what accounts for the great- 
ness of his journalism? It is partly a 
matter of style, and his creed was 
that “The knack of style is to write 
like a human being.” This, which to 
Bagehot meant that success comes to 
those who “are willing to be them- 
selves, to write their own thoughts 
in their own words, in the simplest 
words, in the words wherein they 
thought,” is good advice but danger- 
ous. A man worth listening to may, 
if he adopts a misconceived style, 


as 
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put unnecessary obstacles between 
himself and the reader; but a man 
who has nothing to say will make 
that painfully obvious if he adopts 
a good style. Only a great man can 
write simply and directly and yet 
emerge as a great writer. 

The form of Bagehot’s personal 
greatness is not easy to identify. 
One can point to the variety of his 
interests, the seriousness with which 
he accepted the educational respon- 
sibilities of a journalist who hopes 
for an informed democracy, the com- 
passion and sensitivity of his bio- 
graphical essays. Equally important 
are his awareness of the complexity 
of things and what his friend Rich- 
ard Holt Hutton of the Spectator 
described as a “curious combination 
of dash and doubt; great vivacity 
in describing the superficial impres- 
sions produced on him . . . and great 
caution in yielding his mind to that 
superficial impression.” In the end, 
the man is best summed up in a 
word more familiar to the vocabu- 
lary of his time than ours: Bagehot 
was eminently civilized. 


Parodies 
Regained 


F. W. DUPEE 


ppg AN ANTHOLOGY FROM CHAUCER 
ro BrEeRBoliM—AND Arter. Edited by 
Dwight Macdonald, Random House. $7.50. 


Dwight Macdonald has made an en- 
tertaining, instructive, and—I would 
guess—durable book out of this col- 
lection ol parodies. By calling it dur- 
able I mean to differentiate it from 
the many “cavalcades” or “omni- 
buses” of humorous writing I have 
seen. Immense, festive, and costly, 
those volumes usually seem designed 
for giving away, preferably to some- 
one who is going away, and they look 
as if they had come into the world 
already gift-wrapped. The present 
volume neither looks like that nor 
is like that. As distinguished from 
humor at large, parody is a unique 
genre with its own laws and tradi- 
tions. It thus lends itself better than 
humor at large to the efforts of the 
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For Math Buffs—{ 


THE MATH ENTERTAINER is the title of a brand 
new treasure trove of mathematical teasers, tick- 
lers, traps, and twisters, gems, jests and gyrations 
—by the hundred!—to beguile, bemuse, and be- 
wilder (perchance—whisper it softly !—to instruct). 

Includes: math history, symbols, circles, triangles, 


measures, moneys, series, permutations, abbreviations, 
roots and powers, math instruments, ratios, arrange- 
ments, fractions, shapes, “‘limerick’’ problems, true-and- 
false, identifications, logarithms, associations, statistics, 
calculus ‘‘cocktails,"’ crosswords, figures from figures, 
arches, codes, problems and puzzles, etc., ete. Some of 


the posers will seem easy, others hard 
others exasperate—but none are dull 

Answers and complete explanations are given for 
all problems. IMlustrated. ORDER NOW! 


THE MATH ENTERTAINER 
By Philip Heafford 
$2.95 Postfree. 10-Day Money Back Guarantee. 


EMERSON BOOKS, inc., Dept. 176-M 
251 West 19 Street, New York 11 
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off on the too metrical meters of 
medieval romance in verse, to 
“Speaking of Books,” Donald Mal- 
colm’s tribute to the prosy prose of 
J. Donald Adams. In general, the 
selections will probably appeal to 
that possibly ficitional figure, the 
common reader. In addition, they 
constitute, for the scholarly reader, 
a sort of sub-handbook to the his- 
tory of literature in English. Most 
major writers of England and Amer- 
ica are represented in parodic form, 
as are certain lesser writers like Am- 
brose Philips, Henry R. Luce, and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (“The Gettys- 
burg Address in Eisenhowese,” by 
Oliver Jensen). 


N THAT ALL the examples are ad- 
dressed to the work of single styl- 
ists. “Resistentialism,” by the English 
writer Paul Jennings, reproduces 
with wonderfully sustained effect 
the pious manner of those “Paris 
Letters” which are composed for 
little literary magazines at home in 
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Though spanning so much time 
and space, Mr. Macdonald’s book 
never quite sags. He helps to hold it 
up by his headnotes to each section: 
these, like his preface and appendix, 
are lively and informative. Some 
times, I must admit, he seems to have 
been tempted into parodying him 
sell. Either that or else my own 
immersion in the book has made all 
writing seem to me to. resolve itsell 
promptly into its grosser mannerisms. 
\nyway, Mr. Macdonald’s commen- 
taries seem strikingly full of Mac- 
donaldisms. In particular his well 
treasure chest of historical 
parailels and technical allusions is 
spilled out for us. Who but he would 
start his preface by comparing the 
art of parody to “Marx’s descrip 
tion of a commodity” and then go 
on to compare it to jujitsu and 
Method acting? In their soberer mo- 
ments his remarks possess, besides 
the virtues mentioned above, the 
useful one of nonchalance vis-d-vis 
his subject. No great claims are here 
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made lor parody considered as a 
branch olf literature. He enjoys it, 
he says, because it is “an intuitive 
kind of literary criticism,” because 
it is criticism become active like 
mimicry, and because it is funny. 


H' CONCLUDES by suggesting that 
parody is today without “the 
old vigor.” I don’t know why this 
should be; some of his recent exam- 
ples seem vigorous enough. Once 
more, as in the Edwardian period 
that Beerbohm devastated with a A 
Christmas Garland, writers are idea- 
happy, word-happy, audienc e-happy, 
and fee-happy. Everyone wants to get 
into the act, including the basketball 
coach of an Eastern university 
recently resigned his post “to go to 
Florida and write’—perhaps a mem- 
oir entitled “My Escape from the 
Locker Room.” A recent drawing ol 
Saul Steinberg’s expresses the situa- 
tion in graphic form. It shows a man 
whose insides are entirely made up 
of copy and who is breathing it, 
quite unprocessed, into the atmos- 
phere. I should think that the art of 
parody could be adapted to take 
care of this situation. IT know that 
my immersion in Mr. Macdonald's 
book has cleared the atmosphere 
lor me, at least momentarily, and 
made it difficult for me to take 
seriously any copy, including my own. 
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Looks Back 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


T= INFANT witht tHe GLone, by Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcon. Translated from 


the Spanish by Robert Graves. Thomas 
Yoseloff. $3.50. 
Alarcon (1833-1891) was born at 


Guadix, near Granada in the south 
ol Spain, and he was very proud that 
he had Moorish blood in his veins. 
The Moors were such artists that 
they would channel water down from 
their palaces on the Spanish hills, 
adjusting the slope of the concave 
tiles over which it ran so that each 
Miniature waterfall at each succes- 
sive terrace would enchant the lis- 
tener with a crystalline sound dif- 
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fering in pitch from that above it 
and that below it, merging, as the 
listener paused on some intricately 
sculpted stone bench, into ever mod- 


ulating chords. Like the Americas | 


and the bulls, the Moors also served 
to allay, provisionally, the insatiable 
Spanish thirst for heroic adventure, 
making possible the existence of a 
Cid Campeador before exploration 


made possible the Pizarros, and the 


simple-minded bulls the _ single- 
minded matadors. Alarcén, accept- 
ing this heritage, looked out at the 
road that winds over the hills that 
separate Guadix from the sea—even 
in the nineteenth century the road 


was still lonely and the barren hills | 


forbidding—and saw a figure return- 
ing from the Americas to his native 
laden with burdened 
with a desperate resolve. 

The traveler is Manuel, orphan ol 
a rich and noble family that has 
been despoiled by the local usurer, 


town, riches, 


who, of course, is the father of 
Soledad whom Manuel has _ loved 
since childhood and has come to 


claim as bride. He has been faithful 
to her in every fashion: “I have been 
twice around the world; I have seen 
women, many women, some of them 
acclaimed as divinities, in Circassia, 
in Greece, in Cuba, in Peru. 

For me they were neither divinities 
nor even women. They were noth- 
ing—they were, in fact, the absence 
ol Soledad.” She, however, has been 


compelled by her father to marry. | 


What a situation! All Guadix, and 


the reader, awaits the wholly foresee- | 


able, the only honorable, the duly 
tragic end. Only Manuel’s old friend, 
Don Trinidad Muley, the saintly 


priest, attempts to prevent it. He 


fails. 

If The Infant with the Globe were 
no more than this plot, it would 
still rank with the best of romantic 
tales because of the moving elo- 
quence and descriptive power with 
which it is written. It can be read 
as such and it is strongly affecting. 
But to do so would mean dismissing 
chapter after chapter in which Alar- 
con subjects the story to the scru- 
tiny of various characters not di- 
rectly involved in its development. 
These skeptics speak for a mature 
Alarcén looking back with under- 
standing and irony on the romanti- 
cism of his youth. 

The wise do not deny the past; 
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YOU CAN HELP Al CHO! 


Ai Choi knows the hurt of hunger. Her 
father slaves long hours but cannot eke 
out enough from their arid bit of land to 
provide sufficient food for the family. Ai 
Choi’s father dreams of buying new rice 
seed, fertilizer and an irrigation pump so 
that his land will produce more and his 
wife and child will not go to bed hungry 
each night. But the family lives a hand 
to mouth existence and cannot put aside 
enough to buy anything. How long can 
Ai Choi and her parents keep hope in 
their hearts? 

Now you, your club or school can actu- 
ally change the life of a child like Ai Choi 
in Korea, Greece, Lebanon or France 
through the Save the Children Federa- 
tion Self-Help Program. Your monthly 
contribution of $12.50 will enable a fam- 
ily to help themselves by buying seed, 
fertilizer, tools, sewing or knitting ma- 
chines, livestock, or whatever is needed 
to make them self-supporting. The fam- 
ily of your sponsored child, under the 
guidance of a SCF Field Director, will 
use your contribution in a constructive, 
long-range program to help them break 
the chains that bind them to a life of 
hopeless poverty. Your help is on a warm 
person-to-person basis. You will receive 
photographs and the story of the child 
and family you are aiding. They will 
correspond with you. Now you can give 
hope, encouragement. You can help keep 
the children of the free world free! 

Registered with U. S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 


Serving Children for 29 Years 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
! wish to contribute $150.00 annually for 
the Child-Family Self-Help Program. | en- 
close my check for $ and will 
continue to pay: 
$12.50 a month (J $37.50 a quarter 2 
$75 semi-annually F $150 annually 2 
| cannot sponsor a family but enclosed is 
my contribution of $. . 

Name. 
Address. 
City. 

Contributions are income tox deductible. peo.o.4 
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they do not seek to readjust it or 
retell it as it never happened. They 
leave untouched, unsullied, the im- 
possible devotions, the absolutes of 
youth, as they themselves once 
dreamed them or even tried to live 
them. Alarcén makes this clear—but 
outside his story, not within it. His 
sarcasm is directed against himsell, 
the youth who believed that Manuel's 
fanatic love and tragic fate were en- 
acted at the highest level of man’s 
spiritual capacities. Here is his pic- 
ture of a nineteenth-century provin- 
cial romantic: “Of these untimely 
\Mirabeaux, Napoleons, or Balzacs, 
some die belore they reach the age 


ol twenty, crushed by their own 





end as clerks to the Town Council 
others succeed in taking flight 
to the capital city of their country, 


less. . . . But a few at last end as 
great men: academicians, generals, 
ministers, millionaires—and bequeath 
their names to future generations.” 

Alarcén took part in the confused 
politics of his day. Just as he had 
been a romantic so he was at first 
a liberal: he became a conservative 
and a classicist—and, of course, an 
academician. He passed through the 
aftereftects of the Encyclopedists and 
the Enlightenment, and returned to 
the faith of his youth. His novel The 
Scandal concerns his turbulent years 
In The Infant with the Globe he 
reached a complete spiritual assu 
ance and an artistic mastery, in which 
the romantic dreams of his youth 


genius, or by despair; others descend 
slowly and paintully to the level of 
their most vulgar compatriots, and 


be it Paris or Madrid, Vienna or St. 
Petersburg, where they die of hun- 
ecr, shoot themselves or become use- 


could be expressed once again with 
undiminished, if now only nostalgic, 
conviction. 
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MG ‘Magnette’ 





CHOICE OF FUN 








ND BMC GIVES YOU THE 4ie: BIGGEST 


HOICE OF CARS 


Start adding to the pleasure of your European 
trip right in your own hometown. Let your 
BMC dealer tell you about the wonderful se- 
lection of economical BMC cars . . . sports 
roadsters and coupes, sedans, convertibles, 
station wagons. He can arrange a test drive in 
the one of your choosing. Then buy your 
car from him, for delivery to you upon arrival 
in Europe. You'll not only enjoy your freedom 
to tour as you please but—even after paying 
freight, duty and insurance to bring your 
car home—you'll still save as much as 
$100 to $500. And think of the fun-driv- 
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(your hometown BMC dealer 
has a sample of the fun to come) 


ing you'll enjoy in Europe and back here at 
home for years to come. Choose from BMC’s 
Austin, Austin Healey, MG, Magnette and 
Morris models. 


Typical BMC prices—delivered in London: 
Austin and Morris ‘850’ Sedans $1064 « Morris 
‘1000’ Sedan $1241 * Austin Healey 
‘Sprite’ Sports Roadster $1364 - Morris ‘1000’ 
Station Wagon $1396 + MGA ‘1600° Sports 
Roadster $1915 + MG ‘Magnette’ 
Sedan $2053 + Austin Healey ‘3000’ 
Sports Roadster $2368. 


For free literature, European mileage maps, road marker information and the name of your nearest BMC dealer write— 


HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, 


Dept. R-1, 27 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y., U.S. representatives for The British Motor Corporation, Ltd, 








